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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 
Bg ** Red letter *’ debate on Monday produced 


one unexpected and important disclosure—the 

declaration by Mr. im Thurn, a business-man in 
the City, that he supplied the Datry Mart with a copy of 
the famous letter, having obtained it from a man who 
was * in close touch with Communist circles in this 
country.’* This declaration, read to the House of 
Commons by the Prime Minister, clearly makes a 
material difference to the question of the desirability of 
the official inquiry demanded by the Labour Party. 
Indeed, in our judgment, it turns the scales. The only 











valid argument in favour of an inquiry was the letter of 
Mr. Marlowe to the OssERVER, implying that high 
officials had supplied him with copies of the ** Red 
letter *’ in order to damage the Labour Government at 
the polls. We did not believe this explanation; but we 
took the view that so serious a reflection on the public 
service could not be passed over lightly. Now, how- 
ever, Mr. im Thurn’s statement shows that one at least 
of Mr. Marlowe’s sources of information had no con- 
nection whatever with the public service, and, coupled 
with Mr. Marlowe’s own disclaimers, makes it over- 
whelmingly probable that Mr. Marlowe was merely 
boasting at random without realizing what his words 
implied. The matter cannot be said to have been 
cleared up completely or satisfactorily ; but the element 
of doubt that remains is too slender to justify the to-do 
of a public inquiry into a possible Whitehall leakage, 
when the document had already leaked out quite 
independently. 
* * * 

The most striking feature of the debate, however, 
was the extraordinary ineptitude of the Labour spokes- 
men. Mr. MacDonald could not keep away from his 
personal grievance against his political opponents. He 
devoted the first part of his speech to telling us once 
more the old story of how the “‘ Red letter ’’ reached 
the Foreign Office on October 10th, how it was regis- 
tered on the 14th, how.it reached him in Manchester late 
at night on the 15th, how he dealt with it that very 
evening after ‘‘ an exceedingly heavy day,’’ minuting 
it for publication and directing the preparation of a 
draft dispatch, how that did not reach him till the 22nd, 
and so on—the point of the story being that he had 
dealt with the letter with the greatest possible prompti- 
tude and that it was outrageous of his political oppo- 
nents to accuse him of having ** sat upon it * or of 
trying to ** suppress ”” it. 

* * * 

Now all this was manifestly irrelevant to his motion 
for an inquiry, and, as a self-vindication, it was merely 
silly, the whole question of whether or not he meant 
to ** suppress *’ the letter being really a silly one. We 
note that Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Garvin, and the Times 
generously credited Mr. MacDonald with the intention 
of publishing the *‘ Red letter ’’ before polling-day. We 
think it more generous to credit him with a certain 
amount of sense. If he had gone out of his way to pub- 
lish that letter during the elections, he would have been 
a fool. We do not believe for a moment that he con- 
templated doing so, or that any Prime Minister would 
have done so in similar circumstances. In other words, 
the charge of intended suppression is a silly charge. 
But Mr. MacDonald contrived to make it really damag- 
ing, for he treated it not as a silly charge but as a foul 
and monstrous one, pouring out torrents of moral in- 
dignation, and then, when pressed by Sir Douglas Hogg 
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as to whether by publication he really meant publica- 
tion before polling-day, he was forced to fall back on 
an evasive answer. Thus the main effect of the debate 
was to discredit Mr. MacDonald, though his conduct 
would never have come into the debate, had he not 
dragged it in himself. 

* * - 

In moving the Navy Estimates last week, Mr. 
Bridgeman made a further attempt to excuse the break- 
down of the Coolidge Conference, but he only succeeded 
in demonstrating the insincerity of the pretence that 
the Government were not concerned with American 
naval competition :— 

‘‘ They said that they wanted to limit us both to a 
certain total tonnage for cruisers, 400,000 tons for them- 
selves and for us. They also said that out of that they 
wished to take 250,000 tons for large cruisers, that is, 
twenty-five cruisers of 10,000 tons, and to arm the rest 
with 8-inch guns instead of the 6-inch guns which we 
desired. . . . We wanted numbers rather than size ; they 
wanted size rather than numbers.” 

The obvious solution of this dilemma was for America 
to have had the large cruisers and for us to have had 
a larger number of smaller cruisers, and there could be 
no objection to this simple device unless the Govern- 
ment were insincere in their protestations that they had 
no thought of competition with America. 

* * * 

The debate on the Navy Estimates provoked Lerd 
Cecil to write a letter to the Times, clearly restating the 
circumstances in which the Coolidge Conference broke 
down : 


‘ After prolonged negotiations the British delegates, 
in agreement with the Japanese, made certain proposals. 
These comprised a figure for the total tonnage of cruisers, 


destroyers, and submarines, and the limitation of 10,000- 
ton cruisers of the British and Americans to 15 or less, 


with a proportionate number for the Japanese. So far 
the Americans said they saw no insuperable objection 
to agreement—which, in diplomatic language, meant 


that they would agree if they could get nothing better. 

The British also proposed that the cruisers other than 

the 10,000-tonners should be limited to 6,000 tons carrying 

6-inch guns. This the Americans rejected. They wanted 

8, 000-ton cruisers instead of 6,000, and 8-inch guns instead 

of 6-inch.”’ 
Lord Cecil disagreed with the Americans, but thought 
the difference far too small to justify a breakdown of 
the negotiations. He and Mr. Bridgeman both thought 
that a compromise should be attempted. Accordingly 
they made three proposals successively, which Lord 
Cecil now details. ‘* All these suggestions of com- 
promise were rejected by the Cabinet,’’ though Mr. 
Bridgeman and Lord Cecil both supported them. In the 
final telegram from the Cabinet, they were specifically 
directed to ** offer no compromise ”’ on the 8-inch gun 
question. This is the plainest account which we have 
had of that disastrous episode, and it makes it perfectly 
clear that the Conference was wrecked by the British 
Cabinet. 

* * 7 

The present indications are that the American 
Navy Bill will pass practically unchanged, despite 
strong opposition on the score of economy. The 
atmosphere of the discussions is sensibly calmer, 
and the advocates of the Bill are laying great 
stress on its non-competitive character. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
the Navy Department puts the total cruiser require- 
ments of the United States at twenty-six for service with 
the fleet, two for use as flagships of destroyer squadrons, 
nine for the patrol of local points on the trade routes, 
and six for convoy duty—forty-three in all. On the 


completion of the new programme, the actual number 
on service, according to the report, will be only thirty- 
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three. This statement of American requirements is wel- 
come for two reasons. In the first place, the discussion 
of these technical questions should have an educative 
effect on American opinion, which is not very well in- 
formed on naval matters, and is apt, for that reason, 
to be unduly suspicious of technical arguments put 
forward by other countries. In the second place, it 
should assist people in this country to understand the 
real basis of the American case. The discussions on the 
Navy Bill have certainly emphasized the urgency of an 
agreement for naval limitation; but they have also 
cleared the air in a way that should facilitate an agree- 


ment. 
* * + 


It is too early to pass any judgment upon the dis- 
ciplinary issues of the ** Royal Oak ”’ affair, which are, 
indeed, sub judice. It can, however, be said with cer- 
tainty that the matter ought never to have become a 
public scandal. The facts, so far as known, are these. 
For months past Captain Dewar seems to have been 
persuaded that Admiral Collard’s conduct was preju- 
dicial to the discipline of the Service, and before the 
** Royal Oak ** left Malta for manceuvres, he formally 
complained to the Commander-in-Chief. Commander 
Daniel was involved because he was prepared to support 
the Captain’s allegations. There is nothing irregular 
in this in itself; a junior may complain of a senior 
officer’s conduct, and the King’s Regulations lay down 
the procedure to be followed. The Commander-in-Chief 
called a Court of Inquiry to examine Captain Dewar’s 
allegations, and, on receiving the report, suspended 
the Captain and Commander from duty, and ordered 
them home. At the same time, he offered Admiral Col- 
lard another ship. When the suspended officers left the 
ship, the officers and men manned the side and cheered 
them to the echo. This demonstration started the wild 
stories of mutiny, which reached the country last week. 
Meanwhile, Admiral Collard declined the offer of 
another ship, struck his flag, and started for home on 
leave. The Admiralty, it appears, subsequently ordered 
him to be suspended. 

* * * 


When the Captain and Commander reached Lon- 
don, they asked that they should either be reinstated 
or court-martialled, and the Admiralty decided to order 
investigation by courts-martial. This may be the 
proper procedure; but that is all that can be said on 
the Admiralty’s behalf, for the handling of the affair 
in Parliament has been extraordinarily clumsy. It was 
perfectly proper to avoid saying anything that might 
seem to prejudge either the truth of the complaints 
against the Admiral or the propriety of the suspended 
officers’ conduct ; but some indication should have been 
given as to the nature of the issues. The Admiralty 
statements were equally compatible with a personal 
quarrel or with a grave breach of service discipline. 
Such a degree of reticence simply gives momentum to 
gossip and rumour, and is fair neither to Admiral Col- 
lard nor to Captain Dewar and Commander Daniel. 
The Admiralty’s information may have been scanty ; 
but at least it should have enabled them to give an 
immediate, point-blank denial to the nonsense about 
mutiny. 

* * * 

The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference has been meeting at Geneva all this week. 
The Commission is an extremely comprehensive body, 
for in addition to the League Members, the United 
States, and Russia, it has now been joined by Turkey. 
Its main business this week has been to discuss the 
Russian proposals for complete disarmament. These 
were introduced by M. Litvinoff, and welcomed by 
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Count Bernstorff, the German delegate, as calculated to 
give an impetus to the work of the Commission. The 
representatives of Italy and France briefly indicated 
that it was impossible at this stage to transfer the dis- 
cussion on disarmament from its present basis to that 
advocated by the Soviet. It was left to Lord Cushen- 
dun, the British delegate, to criticize the Soviet scheme 
in detail. 
* * * 

It was easy for Lord Cushendun to score debating 
points. There is no doubt that the main object of the 
Soviet was to discredit the League by making proposals 
which were certain to be rejected, and that the studied 
avoidance of all mention of League machinery was care- 
fully calculated. At the same time, Lord Cushendun’s 
speech was profoundly unsatisfactory to those who are 
seeking reduction of armaments. We are a long way 
yet from the possibility of an effective international 
force, and it is perfectly true that provision must be 
made for the policing of the seas and of unsettled fron- 
tiers, and for resistance to aggression by non-signatory 
States ; but there is a wide gap between such requirements 
and the huge armaments now maintained, and that gap 
will not be bridged so long as the whole emphasis is 
laid on the dangers of disarmament and not on the 
dangers of an armed world. The difficulty at present 
is that each Power wants to retain armaments that 
would suffice for its security even if other nations did 
not disarm. Lord Cushendun may be right in thinking 
that the most we can hope for at present is to stop 
further competition and effect some slight reduction in 
the burden of armaments; but that will be worth little, 
and will probably not be attained, unless it is regarded 
merely as the first step to much more drastic reductions. 

* * * 

The Four-Power Conference on Tangier held its first 
meeting at the Quai d’Orsay on March 20th. The chief 
delegates are M. Berthelot, Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and the British, Italian, 
and Spanish Ambassadors in Paris, but the discussions, 
chiefly concerned as they are with points of detail, will 
be carried on mainly by the expert representatives of the 
four Powers. There ought to be no difficulty in reach- 
ing an agreement. Great Britain is not likely to raise 
objections to the compromise arrived at between France 
and Spain, and the very calling of the Conference is an 
indication that the reasonable demands of Italy are 
likely to be met. Italian co-operation in such matters 
as road and harbour development should, indeed, be 
warmly welcomed, for the Italians have shown them- 
selves clever in such matters. The only danger, sug- 
gested by recent statements in the Fascist Press, is that 
the Italian Government may complicate the discussions 
by raising wider issues of Mediterranean policy. 
They would be unwise to do so. Italy had a real griev- 
ance in her exclusion from the previous Tangier nego- 
tiations. That has now been remedied, and a speedy 
and friendly settlement of the Tangier problem would 
be the best preparation for the future discussion of any 
urievances relating to the position of Italians in Tunis 
or Malta. 


* * * 


The Egyptian parliamentary crisis has been ter- 
minated by the appointment of the Wafd leader, Nahas 
Pasha, as Premier, with a Cabinet which continues the 
Wafd-Liberal coalition, and Nahas Pasha has made his 
statement of policy to Parliament. After going over 
the old ground about the reasons for rejecting the draft 
treaty with Great Britain, he said that he had no doubt 
at all that the new Cabinet would reach an agreement, 
on the basis of a recognition of Egypt’s sovereign in- 
dependence and of her rights in the Sudan; it must be 
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an agreement between friend and friend, not between 
master and slave. He was emphatic in his assurances of 
friendship with Great Britain, and if this means that 
he is prepared to conduct negotiations without rancour, 
something may come of them. There is, as has been 
pointed out, ample room for British concessions ; there 
is certainly room for Egyptian concessions as well, 


especially on the question of the Sudan. 


* * * 


At a conference held last week between the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation and the representa- 
tives of the thirty-four trade unions in the engineering 
industry, the trade-union officials put forward their 
demand for an advance of eight shillings a week for 
time-workers and a corresponding increase of 20 per 
cent. in piece rates. The workers’ case for an improve- 
ment in wage rates is threefold, being based upon the 
facts that the wage rate of the operative engineer is not 
commensurate with his skill and the importance of his 
product to the nation’s industrial life; that it is im- 
perative to ensure the workers a standard of life which 
will enable the industry to maintain a high standard of 
skilled efficiency and attract intelligent young workers ; 
and that the apparently high wages earned by piece- 
workers are offset by the tendency of piecework to cause 
irregularity of work and broken time. The trade-union 
leaders agreed with the employers that the burden of 
taxation and local rates weighed heavily upon both sides 
of the industry, but they considered that the Employers’ 
federation was in a more favourable position than the 
trade unions to influence the Government to relieve the 
burden of rates. Replying on behalf of the employers, 
Sir Allan Smith stated that the employers could not give 
a considered answer to the trade-union demands until 
the district associations of the Employers’ Federation 
had been consulted, and that the employers’ reply 
would be given at a conference to be held in the last 
week of April. 


* * * 


The revised Prayer Book Measure has now reached 
the final form in which it will be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. The principal changes that have been made in 
the text rejected by the House of Commons are (1) that 
provision is made for a prayer for the King every morn- 
ing and evening throughout the year; (2) the ** Black 
Rubric *’ is inserted at the end of the alternative Order 
for Holy Communion, and (8) rules dealing with Reser- 
vation of the Sacrament for the Communion of the Sick 
are incorporated in the rubrics. An attempt has clearly 
been made to meet by these changes the minor objee- 
tions of the House of Commons, and we shall be glad if 
the Measure now proves acceptable. It is too soon 
to form any opinion as to its chances. Only 
the extremists have yet spoken, and they, of course, 
are hostile. The Anglo-Catholic Bishop of Truro, who 
supported the Deposited Book, has declared that tie 
alterations have cut away the ground of his support. 
This statement has been received by the Anglo- 
Catholic Congress with *‘ a sigh of relief.*’ ** So long 
as Catholic consent, tradition, and custom are out- 
raged by the proposals of the bishops,”’ declares this 
body, ** the appeal to Anglo-Catholics for support has 
no more weight than if it came from the imams of 
Arabia groaning under the domination of Ibn Saud.”’ 
On the other side, the League of Loyal Churchmen and 
Protestant Alliance states that the Amended Measure 
is ** revolutionary and even more dangerous than the 
rejected Deposited Book.’’? The real question is whether 
the House of Commons, having tasted blood and sniffed 
public opinion, can be induced to sanction Reservation 
in any form. 
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THE LIBERAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE 


EXT week the Council of the National Liberal 

Federation meets to consider the proposals of the 

Liberal Industrial Report. The proposals are 
embodied in sixteen resolutions; and a long series of 
amendments have been submitted by various local 
Liberal Associations, some proposing to water the reso- 
lutions down, others to stiffen them up. It is clear that 
there will be many subjects of lively debate; and the 
proceedings of the Conference are likely to prove of 
real public interest and importance. It is, therefore, 
in our view, a matter for regret that it should have 
been decided to exclude the Press from the Conference. 
This merely follows, of course, the precedent of the 
Land Conference of two years ago; but the precedent 
isa bad one. The effect, as we saw on that occasion, is 
to create an exaggerated impression of differences of 
opinion, and to deaden the interest of the Liberal rank 
and file. 

The subjects which seem likely to provoke the most 
acute controversy at the Convention are the following : 
(1) certain features of the scheme for statutory Works 
Councils ; (2) the project of a Board of National Invest- 
ment to facilitate the work of capital development. 

Under the first head, strong objection is taken by 
some Liberals to the proposal that Works Councils 
should be entitled to periodical information regarding 
the financial condition and trade prospects of the con- 
cern, ** as full as that,’’ to quote the wording of the 
resolution, ** which would be laid before a body of 
shareholders.*” In the case of public companies, of 
course, such information as is given to the shareholders 
is public property, and the Industrial Report, in 
another connection, makes drastic proposals for increas- 
ing the information given. To these proposals, we 
But Works Councils are 
to be established in all industrial concerns employing 
more than fifty persons, many of which are owned by 
private companies; and the point at issue is whether 
it is right to impose on private companies, which are 
considerable employers of labour, the obligation to 
keep their workpeople informed as to the financial posi- 
tion of the undertaking. In the eyes of some Liberals 
this proposal is highly improper. The main point, they 
argue, of forming a private company rather than a 
public one is that its affairs are private. To require the 
disclosure of financial information to the workpeople 
is thus virtually to abolish the distinction between 
public and private companies, and to do so by a side- 
wind. This peint of view is certain to receive strong 
expression at the Kingsway Hall next week. 

The issue is a vital one. The proposal in the 
Liberal Industrial Report is based on the principle that 
the affairs of a business which employs as many as 
fifty workpeople cannot properly be regarded as the 
purely private affairs of the individuals who own it. 
The fact that men are working, under the direction of 
their employer, for the prosperity of the business estab- 
lishes a relationship of co-operation, to which reciprocal 
obligations properly attach. The employer expects 
from his workpeople something more than the perfunc- 
tory discharge of a prescribed task. He expects a spirit 


gather, no objection is made. 
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of loyalty and helpfulness ; and woe betide his business, 
unless he can secure this spirit in some degree. But a 
genuine spirit of co-operation requires a spirit of con- 
fidence and frankness. Workpeople cannot be expected 
to put their hearts into the service of their employer’s 
business if the affairs of that business are kept from 
them as a jealously guarded secret into which it would 
be an impertinence for them to pry. This attitude of 
secretiveness is one of the greatest weaknesses of 
British industry to-day; it is one of the main under- 
lying causes of industrial friction. It is an attitude 
with which Liberalism should have no sympathy. 

We trust, therefore, that the Conference next week 
will neither hesitate nor compromise upon this issue. 
To weaken upon it would be to deprive the project of 
Works Councils of all virtue, to stultify, indeed, the 
whole idea which inspires this section of the Report 
that the key to better industrial relations, at this stage 
of our development, lies not in unworkable schemes of 
** joint control,’ but in developing the practice of 
regular consultation between employers and their work- 
people. Consultation without frankness is a mockery. 

The objections which seem likely to be made to the 
Board of National Investment are, in reality, objections 
to the whole idea of pressing forward just now with 
schemes of national development. They are based on 
the ground of the paramount importance during the 
next few years of debt conversion. The argument is as 
follows. If loans are raised to finance schemes of capital 
expenditure, an extra weight will be thrown on the 
demand side of the capital market ; the rate of interest 
will tend to rise; and it will become more difficult to 
convert the convertible portion of the National Debt 
on favourable terms. The argument is usually left in 
the vague form of impressive phrases about the 
* national credit,’” but this is what it comes to. Now, 
in the first place, it should be noted that in so far as 
this argument is sound, it applies not only to schemes 
of national development such as are outlined in the 
Industrial Report, but to every ordinary commercial 
or industrial expansion which offers an outlet for our 
savings; for every such expansion throws an extra 
weight on the demand side of the capital market. In 
other words, on a short view at any rate, the interests 
of debt conversion on the one hand, and of employment 
and trade activity on the other may be opposed. It is 
quite possible that a really severe trade depression 
which choked off most of the ordinary business demand 
for new savings might enable the Treasury to borrow at 
an appreciably lower rate. It depends on whether the 
effect of the depression in diminishing the demand for 
savings would outweigh its effect in diminishing their 
supply. And experience suggests that the former effect 
is usually preponderant at first. No one, we imagine, 
would welcome the prospect of a severe trade depres- 
sion, which would certainly make us poorer, even 
though the debt charges might thereby be somewhat 
diminished; and no one would seek to bring such a 
thing to pass. But it would be just as reasonable to 
welcome and to work for a trade depression in the in- 
terests of debt conversion as to oppose on this ground 
desirable, productive schemes of national development 
in times of abnormal unemployment. 

For precisely the same considerations apply. We 
are wasting just now in unemployment an important 
part of our labour-power. To employ this labour in 
capital work of a genuinely productive nature, involving 
incidentally a general stimulus to industrial activity, 
would serve to increase the national income, and to 
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increase the supply of savings. In the first instance, 
the effect on the demand for savings might be greater, 
and the rate of interest might therefore tend to rise. 
But this would only be true if, and in so far as, it is 
the natural result of any increase of industrial activity. 
In this connection the words of the Industrial Report 
(page 115) are apposite :— 

‘“A project of lowering the rate of interest by sus- 
pending so far as possible new capital improvements—in 
fact, by stopping up the outlets and main purposes of 
our sSavings—would surely be desperately misguided. 
Put directly, perhaps, no one would uphold such a policy. 
Nevertheless, it lurks unrecognized behind much opposi- 
tion to schemes of national development.”’ 

The policy of national development must, of 
course, be regulated by a sense of proportion. It must 
not be pushed ahead recklessly without regard to the 
volume of savings available and the capital needs of 
ordinary industry. It must not be pushed ahead, in 
other words, without regard to the condition of the in- 
vestment market, as well as to the state of employment. 
It is largely with a view to ensuring that all such factors 
shall be duly weighed—in other words, as a safeguard 
against immoderate courses—that the Industrial Report 
proposes the creation of a Board of National Invest- 
ment, as part of the machinery of the Treasury. The 
capital expenditure which is at present annually in- 
curred by public authorities of one kind or another 
amounts, as the Report brings out, to a very large sum. 
It is time that this expenditure was viewed as a whole, 
instead of being considered in watertight compartments 
as it is at present. This will become more important 
if capital expenditure of a public nature is undertaken 
on a large scale. 


“ LANCASHIRE UNDER THE 
HAMMER ” 


[In the following article, Mr. F. W. Tattersall, the 
well-known cotton trade journalist, reviews ‘‘ Lancashire 
Under the Hammer,” by B. Bowker, a little book just pub- 
lished by the Hogarth Press (3s. 6d.), which is arousing much 
interest in Lancashire, and which deserves, as a remarkably 
vivid study of the psychological background of one of our 
leading industries, to be read by all students of public affairs. 
—Ep., NATION. } 

T the beginning of this century the position of the 
A tsreashire cotton industry seemed to be unassailable. 

Export trade was expanding steadily, and despite the 
fact that more textile machinery was being erected in 
foreign countries, especially in the East, there appeared 
to be no danger of Lancashire’s superiority being weakened. 
The European War brought disorganization. The direction 
of trade was altered. Immediately after the Armistice the 
industry experienced the biggest trade boom ever known in 
its history. Since 1920 evil times have come round. 

Mr. Bowker begins his story as follows :— 

‘“T was born with the sour smell of tape size in my 
nostrils. The harsh discords of hundreds of running 
looms were the music of my youth. ...I am not old 
enough to remember the great cotton strike. Though I 
am not so young as not to have sat saddened by the first- 
hand tales my elders told of the famine days brought by 
the American Civil War. . . . Looking backwards, I re- 
member most vividly the opulent years from 1900 to the 
beginning of the World War. That:was the gold-rush 
time.”’ 

The picture of the ‘‘ easy money ”’ period between 
1900 and 1918 is rather overdrawn, for although Lanca- 
shire was ready for the rule-of-thumb man to step in to 
make as many fortunes as time would let him, there were 
even in those comparatively prosperous days meetings of 
creditors, deeds of arrangement, and bankruptcies. Lanca- 
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shire will strongly dispute the statement that ‘‘ the times 
and the trade did not need brains to make good.” 

It is claimed that about this time a spirit of arrogance 
began to show itself. Lancashire became increasingly offen- 
sive to her dependent customers. Mr. Bowker cites the 
following incident :— 

‘*T remember how, on a day in 1909, a salesman for 

a leading spinning-manufacturing house was told by 

a shipping representative that a big China merchant 

house would like to have altered the count of a certain 

line of cloth of which they were large buyers. The 
request was put through to head office. For a few 
minutes head office was dumb under the shock. Then it 
recovered and replied with righteous anger: ‘ Tell 

Messrs. Chink that we've made that cloth for thirty years 

exactly as we make it now. It wouldn't suit our spin. 

ning to alter it, and we’re not going to alter it. If they 
don’t like it they can ‘‘ lump ”"’ it, and you can tell them 
so, flat... That was not a voice in Lancashire. It was 

Lancashire’s voice speaking in the only way that Lanca 

shire at the golden flood knew how to speak.”’ 


In August, 1914, Lancashire was certainly nervous as 
to what might happen to her great industry. It was pretty 
obvious that if the War continued for long there would be 
a scarcity of operative labour and a shrinkage of the export 
trade in manufactured goods. There were compensations, 
however. Most of Lancashire’s export rivals were also 
badly handicapped. From the point of view of profit the 
year 1915 was excelled by 1916, with a further improve- 
ment in the following year, whilst in 1918 fresh records were 
established. The prosperity was well maintained in 1919, 
but before the end of the following year the slump had 
begun. Mr. Bowker unfolds his story with several instances 
of remarkable personal happenings during those hectic war 
years. Undoubtedly many people who had made money 
quickly lost their heads. Naturally the mad speculation 
fever of 1919, when most extravagant prices were paid for 
spinning mills, is condemned. Since then there has been 
a sad reckoning day for thousands of Lancashire people. 

The next development was the marked increase of com- 
petition, especially from Japan and India. From 1900 to 
1914 the total value of English textile machinery exported 
was slightly above £6,500,000 per annum, the total of the 
fourteen years being nearly £100,000,000. There was still 
a disposition in Lancashire to ignore the progress that was 
being made by foreign countries. It is possible that at the 
end of 1913 spinners and manufacturers in Lancashire were 
more indifferent than in 1900. In 1913 our export trade in 
cotton cloth amounted to the stupendous total of 7,000 
million yards. A change in the situation, however, was 
fast coming about. To quote Mr. Bowker—*‘ According to 
the Bombay Cotton Mill Owners’ Association, the Indian 
mills from 1915-18 added on an average well over 30 per 
cent. to their 1910-14 production of cloth. In officially 
compiled statistics I find that the average of Japanese im- 
ports into India from 1910-11 to 1913-14 was multiplied six- 
teenfold in the average from 1914-15 to 1917-18.”’ 

The position which has developed during the last few 
years is described in striking fashion. ‘* At least 400,000 
men and women working less than thirty-five hours a week. 
No dividends, next to none, or not easily arrived at divi- 
dends for the best part of two-thirds of the whole cotton 
industry. Yarn and cloth produced at a loss in many cases ; 
at a pre-war rate of profit in exceptionally few. . . . The 
accumulated wealth of the rich days before the War 
dwindling away. An unending tale of deeds of arrange- 
ment, moratoria, and bankruptcies. Spinning mills and 
weaving sheds unsaleable, or obtainable in the open market 
at scrap prices.”’ 

The author is strongly critical of Lancashire spinners 
and manufacturers not being able to make common cause 
amongst themselves to stop the ruin which has overtaken 
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the industry during the last few years. ‘* Cotton men are 
bred the world’s most rabid individualists.’? Underselling 
The inaptitude of the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ l 


landed 
dustry into a state of chaos. 


is a policy of suicide. 
Associations has the 
The weakness of this organiza- 
tion is that it does not possess the power to make its resolu- 
tions compulsory upon the members, and most of the recom- 
mendations relating to short time have become farcical. A 
band of master spinners formed the Cotton Yarn Associa- 
tion in 1926. When this organization began to function 
the demand for American yarn represented only about 6° 
per cent. of full-time running. Scorn is poured upon the 
25 to 80 per cent. of spinning employers who remained 
outside this Association and fattened on its labours. The 
Association had limitations, but it had vision on its side, 
and also courage. It may have been ill-starred in some of 
its founders, and badly supplied with price policy, but it 
made one realistic co-operative effort to stem the flooding 
tide of Lancashire’s misfortunes. 

The book closes with an attempt to solve the problem 
which faces Lancashire, and the remedy is the formation of 
a Cotton Control Board. ‘* Looking back with admiration,” 
says Mr. Bowker, ‘* at the very equitable arrangement of 
the war-time Cotton Control Board in its final form, I 
would suggest that the same equity between master and 
man be observed in the building up of a new board... . 
Once constituted and approved by the constituent bodies 
from which its representatives were drawn, the first business 
of the Board would be to supply itself with powers of com- 
pulsion. It would apply to the Government to have its 
trade rulings given the force of law, with the right to 
penalize offenders by sharp fining, and if necessary to the 
extent of instructing the Liverpool and Manchester Cotton 
Associations to withhold from them all cotton supplies, 
or of getting the trade unions to withdraw all operatives 
from the mills concerned, until they have met the Board’s 
requirements. Without some such powers the Beard would 
be as ineffective as the Federation’s Short Time Committee 
was, and as helpless as the Cotton Yarn Association was.”’ 

The one fault of a solution of this kind is that no 
Government would approve of such a policy without the 
unanimous consent of al] the parties interested. If a scheme 
were put out to-day and a vote of cotton employers taken 
on it, it is doubtful whether more than 65 per cent. would 
decide in its favour. For good or evil the strong indivi- 
dualistic feeling still exists in Lancashire. It is not so 
strong, however, as twenty or thirty years ago. Many of 
the more thoughtful leaders of the industry are impressed 
by what is taking place in other industries in the way of 
amalgamations and combinations. Lancashire will not 
regain her lost trade until she has reduced her production 
costs. The charges upon the industry compared with pre- 
war days are exceedingly heavy. There seems to be little 
chance of materia] reductions in such matters as the cost 
of social services and local rates. A great deal, however, 
can be done by more economical management in production 
and distribution, and it is likely that the next important 
development will take the form of the amalgamation of 
spinning mills and weaving sheds. 

Mr. Bowker’s book should make Lancashire think 
deeply. Some of his expressions of opinion cannot be very 
palatable to those concerned. Many weaknesses of men 
and methods are pointed out, and as a result of this book 
Lancashire should be in a better position to deal with ‘the 
deplorable situation which exists to-day. 

A word should be said for the racy style of writing. 
There must be few people in Lancashire who will read the 
first page and not go on to the end at one sitting. 


FREDERICK W. TATTERSALL. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 


TRUST FUND 

HE anonymous donor of £500,000 has modesily repre- 

sented his generous gift as the nucleus of a fund to be 

applied eventually to repayment of the National Debt 
a mere beginning towards this desirable end. He 
evidently of the wise opinion that posterity would be grate- 
fully content with the disappearance of the dead weight of 
unproductive debt and that more cannot reasonably be 
expected from his own contribution and those of possible 
imitators. It must be said, however ungracious it may 
appear, that his limited aim compares very unfavourably 
with the awesome designs and calculations of M. Fortuné 
Ricard, teacher of arithmetic at D——— in France, who died 
presumably in 1794, since his testament was read and pub- 
lished at the Court of Bailiwick of D—— on August 19th, 
1794. A translation of this testament is given in one of 
the appendices of Lauderdale’s ‘* Nature and Origin of 
Public Wealth.”’ 

The recent death of Jules Verne was a reminder that 
the Frenchman has no equal at the task of peering into 
the future, but M. Ricard had the grandest vision of all 
time. According to his testament Fortuné was taught the 
principles of writing and calculation by his grandfather, 
Prosper Ricard. In his eighth year he seems to have 
reached the problems of compound interest, and his grand- 
father illustrated his teaching in an extremely practical 
way. He took twenty-four livres out of his pocket and 
addressed Fortuné with an enthusiasm which was still 
present to his pupil’s mind when writing his testament. 
** My child,’’ he said, ‘* remember while thou livest that 
with economy and calculation nothing is impossible for man. 
Here are twenty-four livres which I give thee. Take them 
to a merchant in our neighbourhood who will place them in 
trade out of regard for me. Every year thou shalt add the 
interest to the principal. At thy death thou shalt employ 
the produce in goed works for the repose of thy soul and 
my own.’’ Faithful to this instruction Fortuné left the 
fund intact, and seems to have spent most of his life in 
planning many projects for its employment. In_ his 
seventy-first year it had amounted to five hundred livres, 
and recognizing the ‘* bounds set to himself,” he made 
these arrangements for the future of his trust. The fund 
was to be divided into five portions of one hundred livres 
each, to which interest should be added annually, and the 
accumulated sums successively applied to the following 
uses. 

1. In one hundred years the first sum of one hundred 
livres would amount to more than 13,100 livres. This was 
to provide prizes for the best theological dissertation prov- 
ing the lawfulness of putting out money to interest. The 
winning essay and extracts from the next in merit were 
to be printed and sent gratis to all Bishops, clergy and 
confessors of the kingdom. Foreign countries would have 
been included, but they had already solemnly recognized 
the lawfulness of interest, and only France needed en- 
lightenment on this point. It must be admitted that there 
was not much at this stage to excite the ordinary run of 
posterity; but those who have life expectations reaching 
to 1994 should read on to learn what was intended on their 
behalf. 

2. The second sum of one hundred livres, accumulated 
for two hundred years, and then amounting to 1,760,000 
livres, would have interested and benefited non-economic 
worthies. Eighty annual prizes were destined to reward the 
most distinguished virtuous actions, works of science and 
literature, solutions in arithmetic and calculation, the dis- 
covery of new processes in agriculture, and the 
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of masterpieces in the fine arts. As an anticipation of the 
Olympic Games, and a sad commentary on our continual 
appeals for funds to improve our representation at this 
event, there were prizes ‘‘ to encourage races and other 
exercises proper to display the force and agility of the 
body and to restore the taste for the gymnasium.”’ 

8. After three hundred years another sum of one 
hundred livres would total 226,000,000, and the proposed 
utilization becomes really original and exciting. Five hun- 
dred banks were to be established in France for lending 
money without interest. A sad time for the Governors of 
Central Banks who notoriously take a sadistic pleasure in 
tightening up open market rates. However, they would 
be fully occupied in rationing credits since the resources 
were to be employed in loans to succour the unfortunate and 
for advances to agriculture, trade, and industry. This 
were paradise enow, but there would still remain 30,000,000 
to found and endow twelve museums in the most agreeable 
end of appointed cities. The testator lays down the exact 
expenditure on construction, stipulates for botanical, fruit, 
and kitchen gardens, and extensive walks, and arranges 
very completely for the staffing and equipment. Experi- 
ences of the ways of the intelligentsia obviously suggested 
the following precautions. ‘* To each museum shall be 
annexed an income of 100,000 livres and there shal] be 
lodged and boarded in it forty literary men and artists of 
superior merit who at the time of meals shall be divided 
into four tables, that their repasts may be cheerful without 
being too noisy.’”? Generous provision was made for 
libraries open to the public with the additional attraction 
of gratuitous lectures by members selected not on account 
of rank or nobility but for morals and pens unsullied by 
attacks on religion and government. Their continued in- 
tegrity was ensured by a compulsory oath to prefer virtue, 
truth, and country to everything, and the general good 
of literature to one’s own fame. 

4. After four hundred years there would’ be 
30,000,000,000 livres seeking employment. At this stage 
schemes could be inaugurated on a fairly large scale, and 
the trustees are directed to build one hundred towns, each 
containing one hundred and fifty thousand souls in the 
most agreeable situations which can be found in France. 
The means of peopling these towns were explained in a 
memoria] annexed to the will, but unfortunately this does 
not accompany the translation. We are assured, however, 
that an addition of fifteen millions of inhabitants would 
result in a short time, for which service the testator hoped 
the economists would think themselves obliged to him. 
This was before the economists had begun to argue the two 
sides of the population problem. 

5. Finally the last sum of one hundred livres would 
become available for distribution at the end of five hundred 
years, providing the greatest share-out in history of 
4,000,000,000,000 livres. This would allow a clean sweep 
of national debts and in view of this the testator is surely 
entitled to get in his dig at Finance Ministers. Six thousand 
millions would settle the French National Debt, but the 
reigning monarch of the time is entreated to order future 
Comptrollers-General of the Finances to undergo an 
examination in arithmetic before they enter upon office. 
The next proviso puts to shame all the lemon-squeezers 
and inter-allied debt die-hards of our time. ‘* Twelve 
thousand millions shall likewise be employed in paying the 
public debts of England.”? Fortuné had no better opinion 
of our financial leaders, but he sadly miscalculates the 
limits on their powers for evil. ‘‘ It may be seen that I 
reckon that both these National Debts will be doubled in 
this period; not that I have any doubts of the talents ot 
certain Ministers to increase them much more, but their 
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operations in this way are opposed by an infinity of cir- 
cumstances which lead me to presume that those debts 
cannot be more than doubled.’”? He must have looked down 
sadly upon the late period of war finance. The gift to us 
is bestowed with charming French grace. ‘‘ I beg that the 
English would not refuse this slight mark of the remem- 
brance of a man who was indeed born a Frenchman, but 
who sincerely esteemed their nation and always was a 
particular admirer of that magnificent work which Newton, 
their countryman, has entitled ‘ Universal Arithmetic.’ ’’ 
All he desires in acknowledgment is that the English nation 
will consent to call the French their neighbour and not 
their natural enemies. Thirty thousand millions provide 
an annual income to be divided in times of peace among 
the nations of Europe and our present problem of sanctions 
was anticipated by arranging in time of war for the share 
of the aggressor to be given to those who have been 
attacked unjustly, *‘ in order to engage Sovereigns, if pos- 
sible, to reflect a little before they commence hostilities.”’ 
It was left to the discretion of the executors to extend the 
benefits of this legacy to other parts of the world, and if 
they hoped to succeed in ‘extinguishing the absurd and 
barbarous rage of war, willing consent was given to the 
appropriation of one hundred thousand millions for this 
purpose. 

The testator was by now constrained to allot odd 
thousands of millions rather indiscriminately, but still 
sagaciously and to good purpose. Thus we get funds to 
supersede the necessity of lotteries, to buy in all useless 
offices and also useful offices, too important to be left ex- 
posed to the danger of venality. A pension and gratuity 
fund would, it was recognized, sometimes confer favour on - 
intriguing and undeserving persons, but the taxpayer would 
not be the sufferer. The clergy were to be well endowed 
on condition of surrendering fees for masses. A generous 
scheme of child endowment would provide additional bene- 
fits for those whose children were nursed by their own 
mothers, not excluding the children of the rich. Grants 
were to be available for the reclamation of waste land, the 
freedom of serfs, the establishment of houses of education 
and public workhouses. The testator expresses strong 
views on the problems of poverty and especially the 
economic handicaps suffered by the female sex. The neglect 
and oppression of this sex, so dear to all sensible minds, 
were to be remedied by the establishment of one hundred 
Hospitals of Angels providing maintenance and the most 
perfect education in regard to morals, useful knowledge, 
and agreeable accomplishments. The marriage portion was 
limited to forty thousand livres, so that they be neither 
reproached for want of fortune nor espoused from interest. 
A doubtful allocation. is the thousand millions towards 
striking medals and placing in the halls of all towns statues 
and busts of great men as shall hereafter rise up, but there 
is a wise saving clause ensuring that these honours be not 
paid until ten years after decease. 

All these provisions have only exhausted two hundred 
thousand millions, but have nearly exhausted the fertility 
of the donor. The four million millions remains virtually 
intact, and he leaves its appropriation to the discretion of 
the executors, but even then indicates a programme of town 
planning and national development. A striking anticipation 
of the effects of motor transport is implied in the instruction 
to pull down all such houses as incommode the public way, 
and we have not progressed beyond his advice to multiply 
squares, fountains, and gardens to give salubrity to the air 
of towns. A good Frenchman, he sums up his desire as co- 
operation in every possible method with nature which seems 
to have designed France to be the most delightful country 
under heaven. 
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He summons all good citizens to assist his executors 
and to put forward ideas with the consoling certainty that 
funds for executing them cannot be wanting. He does not 
omit to provide for the succession and remuneration of the 
trustees, nor to point out that a fal] in the rate of interest 
or any unforeseen losses need only postpone the fulfilment 
of his desires. 

The absence of any large prizes for theological disserta- 
tions on the lawfulness of interest is sufficient evidence that 
this noble scheme for the welfare of mankind has already 
broken down, but we may bestow for Ricard’s intentions 
what he pathetically asks for his successes—a few tears to 


be shed on his grave. G. L. Scuwartz. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


OOR Mr. MacDonald has emerged from the Zinoviev 

affair still volubly incoherent and generally in a slightly 

battered condition. His only consolation in his 
troubles lies in the fact that Mr. Baldwin refused him the 
inquiry which his back benches insisted on demanding. Mr. 
Maxton and his friends, goaded by resentment and sus- 
picion, were not going to let Mr. MacDonald off. They 
have never forgiven him for his handling of the letter, and 
every protestation that he makes of his vigour in taking it 
up with the Russians only makes things worse for him. 
Indeed, the Labour Left Wingers agree with the Com- 
munists (whose airs of virtue seem rather comic if Mr. Bald- 
win’s story is right) that Mr. MacDonald is responsible for 
the whole muddle. I agree with them (from a different 
point of view) that he might well have done nothing, and 
let the Darty Marr get along with it. As it is, I am afraid 
that he comes out of it a good deal damaged in public 
estimation. His honesty is not called in question, but his 
power of dealing directly and decisively with a critical 
situation is questioned on all hands. Now that we know 
from Mr. Baldwin that Mr. Marlowe’s informant was not a 
Civil Servant the rest of the silly business is of small im- 
portance, but the impression left of the curious tor- 
tuousness of Mr. MacDonald’s mind when confronted with 
a plain issue will remain. It has become extremely im- 
probable that Mr. MacDonald will ever be Prime Minister 
again. It would not be safe. 

* * * 

The majority for the Totalizator in the House of Com- 
mons was surprisingly small. The opposition was, however, 
less respectable than appeared on the surface. I am not 
referring to the highly respectable, if rather muddle-headed, 
dislike of the device as a legalization of betting, which was 
the motive of the Puritans who voted against the Bill. That 
feeling is particularly strong in the Labour Party; many 
worthy people suppose that an unclean thing will somehow 
become less unclean if you let it alone. What is not respect- 
able is the action of many members who were in favour of 
the Totalizator, but who voted against it out of fear of the 
bookmakers. It is quite well known that the bookmakers 
lobbied vigorously against the Bill, and the nature of the 
threats held out to members nervously aware of an 
approaching election may be easily imagined. As it was 
the Bill only got through by the skin of its teeth, a result 
which was disappointing to Mr. Churchill, and which does 
not encourage a divided Cabinet to give it facilities. Mr. 
Churchill, whose speech was a delightful example of his 
happy audacity, is keen about the ‘* Tote ”’ chiefly for 
business reasons. He thinks, and probably with justice, 
that money will be brought into the Treasury more certainly 
than if the collection of the tax was entirely in the hands 
of a disgusted and resourceful body of bookmakers. 
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The bookmakers stand to lose, of course, and a very 
good thing too. I have no sympathy at all with these cater- 
pillars of the commonwealth. They have had a good run 
for a long time, and the prospect of their gradual elimina- 
tion by a piece of machinery which cannot play tricks and 
run away is a pleasing one. There is small doubt that 
people who go to the races to bet will normally prefer to 
deal with the Tote. As Mr. Churchill pointed out, the 
** mugs ”’ will certainly do so, and it is the *‘ mugs ”’ that fill 
the bookmakers’ pockets. The bookies are naturally much 
less eager to get the “* inspired ’? money, for the ‘* inspira- 
tion ’’ of the skilled betting man is often as good as their 
own. I hope too that the installation of the Tote—it is, I 
think, certain to come about—will do something to make 
the race meeting a place to which civilized people can resort 
with some self-respect. At present the big race gatherings 
are ruined as pleasure parties by two things. One is the 
presence of the multitude of shouting bookmakers, and the 
other is the fact that the accommodation is thoroughly bad 
for all who cannot afford to pay a guinea or more for stand 
or enclosure. There is no more pathetic proof of the cheer- 
fulness and endurance of an English crowd than its 
endurance of the inhuman medley of noise and dis- 
comfort at any of the famous meetings. As a 
picture of eighteenth-century barbarism any ‘* Cup 


Day ” is interesting—so long as you are safely outside the 
picture. They order these things better in France, where 
betting is intelligently organized and not allowed to 


degenerate into a commercial orgy. I hope that in the end 
the Government will have the courage to copy the French 
example, 4nd make betting illegal except on the course 
and by the Totalizator. In that way only will it be pos- 
sible to reform the racecourse and to sweep away the gross 
contrast between the legal attitude towards betting by the 
poor and by the rich. 
* * * 

The defection of the Bishop of Truro on the one side 
and of the Bishop of Norwich on the other may be taken 
as a fair indication that the Re-Revised Prayer Book satis- 
fies neither party. Nor, I think, will it satisfy a majority 
of the mixed crowd of Anglicans, Nonconformists, indif- 
ferents, and Agnostics who form the House of Commons. 
The House enjoyed its run of liberty last time, and was 
greatly pleased with its achievement. When the new Bill 
comes up it is most likely that the ecclesiastical finesse of 
the Bishops will be roughly handled by an assembly where 
the bark of the Protestant watch-dog will be the loudest 
noise. Anether important new feature is the fact that 
the Nonconformists have at last plucked up courage to 
speak out in the traditional Cromwellian fashion. During 
the former crisis the Nonconformists gave the impression 
of division and dubiety : but they have rather belatedly 
made up their collective mind. They will not have Reserva- 
tion in any form, limitations or no limitations. It is to the 
average Nonconformist as it is to the intellectual Evan- 
gelical in the Church itself, magic and nothing else. The 
fine distinctions that seem so important to the episcopal 
mind matter singularly little to the Nonconformist in 
pulpit or pew; what matters is the faot of Reservation with 
its essential superstition, not whether Adoration is or is 
not made slightly more difficult. Subtlety in this matter is 
not to be expected in the House of Commons or in the 
constituencies—where by the way, according to report, the 
Protestant dog shows distinct signs of emerging from his 
kennel. If the Bishops are not careful he will break his 


chain. 
* a * 


One cannot but feel a certain sympathy with our home- 


grown Communists. They were peacefully employed at 
their congenial job of “ penetration from within,” when 
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Moscow roughly ordered them to desist. They were to 
attack from without instead. In vain the British Com- 
munists brought reasons to bear upon the inexorable 
theoreticians at Moscow. It really wouldn’t work : the effect 
of openly attacking the Labour Party would only be to 
strengthen the ‘‘ Reformers ” and add a little more to the 
discredit of the Communists, who would become the scape- 
goat for all Labour’s sins in bourgeois eyes. Moscow 
refused to listen, and war was declared. The first engage- 
ment was in the recent L.C.C. elections, when in every case 
but one the Communists were at the bottom of the poll, 
and where they failed to keep a single Labour candidate 
out. Itis a pity. Our Communists so much preferred their 
ingenious method of ‘‘ supporting ’? Labour candidates 
while expressing complete contempt for them. This method 
had all the merit of discrediting official Labour while saving 
the Communistic face with what is called the rank and file. 
Now they have to come out into the weather and work 
for their living. Peaceful penetration is too peaceful for 


Moscow. 
* * * 


It is customary to talk of Mr. Sidney Webb as a Parlia- 
mentary failure. The House of Commons has its own 
standards of success, and they are curiously local and arti- 
ficial. When they talk in the political clubs of Parliamen- 
tary success, I suspect them to mean success in the dramatic 
conversion of the worse into the better reason. Well, Mr. 
Sidney Webb was certainly not a success in that sense. He 
came into the House of Commons late and never caught the 
special tone of self-confident pugnacity. He was often dis- 
missed by the facile critics as dull, but no intelligent person 
would ever so describe one of Mr. Webb’s simple exposi- 
tions of some difficult subject. I imagine that Mr. Webb, 
who is now seventy, is looking forward with pleasure to his 
approaching release from membership of the House. If 
things go according to plan we may expect one or more of 
those solid and invaluable books from which a generation 
of reformers have drawn ammunition. 

* * * 

Long ago, when Mr. Shaw was bursting upon the 
world, he found that people would only attend to his per- 
fectly sensible opinions if he expressed them while standing 
on his head. What was adopted for propaganda became 
second nature, and to this day Mr. Shaw never speaks with- 
out sparkles of needless exaggeration. I wish sometimes 
he could indulge himself with the quiet natural to his years. 
My enjoyment of his Centenary lecture on Ibsen was 
threatened by an occasional] distracting skittishness. Many 
years ago I spent a hilarious hour watching Mr. Shaw 
** knocking Shakespeare off his pedestal and kicking him 
about,”? as he put it. This is an amusing game when one 
is young, but there is a time-limit to the amusement. On 
Monday he once more dragged Shakespeare in by the ears 
and cuffed him with comic ferocity. When Mr. Shaw re- 
marked that Ibsen got beyond Shakespeare at the age of 
thirty I took it that he was as usual making a plain point in 
a fancy manner. But as I came away an intelligent-looking 
man on the doorstep remarked to me, ‘* What a pity he 
spoiled a good lecture by that preposterous stuff about 
Shakespeare. Fancy anyone daring to mention Ibsen’s 
flatulent romances in the same breath as Shakespeare.”’ I 
soothed my friend with the suggestion that Mr. Shaw was 
only hiding a sensible point behind fireworks. I was so 
dazzled myself that I missed his point—and that illustrates 
the point I am making. The lecture was not first-class 
Shaw maybe, but what an entertainment it was. It was 


enough to make an Ibsen laugh. 
7 * * 


I see that Madame Tussaud’s exhibition is rising from 
its ashes and Java streams of wax more splendid than be- 
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fore. The charm of this strange array of human-inhuman 
effigies for the populace is one of the things the superior 
person could never understand. I used to delight in it, 
and I hope that the figures of the great and the merely in- 
famous will not be too grand for mirth in their restored 
forms. The old Tussaud’s was a genuine Victorian survival 
—a company of ghosts, of dead reputations, fixed in a 
sort of absurd immortality. The dinginess of the old place 
was appropriate to its peculiar atmosphere; one groped 
about in it as in a comic nightmare. Simple folks drew a 
genuine satisfaction from the queer realism of the portraits ; 
unmistakable and impossible at the same time. I feel a 
bitter grudge against the partiality of the fire. It spared the 
murderers, merely wetting their feet, while it destroyed the 
irreplaceable personal relics of Napoleon, including the 
renowned travelling coach in which the great man swept 
across Europe. These things ought to have been in France, 
or at least safe in one of our national collections. Their 
destruction was a tragedy more painful than anything to 


be found in the Chamber of Horrors. 
Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
OVER-SAVING AND TRADE DEPRESSION 


S1r,—In your interesting article on ‘‘ Unemployment 
and Industrial Progress’? you raise an issue of critical 
importance to the understanding of the relations between 
Saving and Spending. Spending, as a motive force in the 
economic system, means withdrawing consumable goods 
from that system for consumption by payments which stimu- 
late capital and labour to produce more consumables to 
replace those withdrawn. Effective Saving means employing 
capital and labour to produce more capital-goods. But as 
you indicate, some incomes, or purchasing power, may be 
neither spent nor ‘saved.’”” For a time it may be 
‘‘hoarded,’’ waiting for a favourable opportunity of invest- 
ment. This ‘lag,’ or ‘* slowing down,’’ of the effective 
process of ‘‘ saving,” is quite evidently the direct efficient 
cause of that general depression and unemployment in the 
capital-producing industries which mark the beginning of 
a cyclical depression. If all incomes were either spent or 
effectively saved as fast as they came in, there could be no 
general unemployment. The refusal of persons to apply 
incomes in paying producers, either to make consumable 
coods or capital-goods, is the source of trouble. 

But why this refusal, why this lag in the application of 
money savings to stimulate more production of capital- 
goods? The only possible answer is that would-be investors, 
or their financial advisers, are aware that sufficient instru- 
mental and other capital-goods already exist to pro- 
duce all the consumable goods for which there is a 
profitable market, and that any further production of 
capital-goods would be unusable for the time being. In other 
words, the fact of these recurrent ‘‘lags’’ in commuting 
money-savings into real savings is a testimony to the exist- 
ence of a normal tendency to try to make effective savings 
(new capital-goods) at a faster rate than they can be and 
are absorbed by an economic system whose activities are 
ultimately regulated by the pace at which consumable goods 
are withdrawn for consumption. 

This admitted time-lag in converting saving into “ real 
investment ’’ is a natural and necessary result of a normal 
maladjustment between money-spending and money-saving, 
itself, as I argue, attributable to a distribution of income 
so unequal that too much of it lies in the ownership of those 
who cannot employ it for the satisfaction of their desires. 

But there is another time-lag which works in the same 
direction. General over-saving and general over-production 
are not possible, you argue, because they must bring about 
a fall of interest which would check saving and stimulate 
consumption. It is, I think, true that a large and long- 
continued fall of rate of interest will have this effect. But 
the ‘‘lag’’ here is a major factor in the explanation of a 
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trade depression. In no other market is the rise and fall of 
prices so slow and slight in its effect as in the market for 
saving. It is not clear that a fall in rate of interest will 
have any considerable direct effect upon the two great 
sources of saving, the amounts put to reserves by business 
men and companies, and the almost automatic accumulation 
of the unspent income of the rich. Even the saving of the 
middle and the working classes does not respond readily 
or closely to a rise or fall in the rate of interest. 

It is bad trade, depression itself, that puts a powerful 
brake on real saving, by reducing the amounts put to 
reserve and reducing the personal incomes from dividends 
and profits. For when general production and income are 
diminished, spending and saving will not be proportionately 
reduced. Conservatism and physical necessity will prevent 
much reduction in consumption from taking place, there- 
fore saving must be reduced. Thus quite independently of 
the rate of interest, a strong check is applied to saving, so 
that during depression there is a period of under-saving, 
i.e., less saving than would normally be needed in prepara- 
tion for anticipated increases of consumption. This under- 
saving is an expensive and wasteful correction of the normal 
tendency towards over-saving in an economic system where 
income is ill-distributed. When these long periods of under- 
production are taken into due account, it will be found that 
a less amount of effective saving takes place, a smaller 
total employment of capital, than would take place in an 
sconomic system where income was more equally distributed. 

-Yours, &c., 
J. A. HoBson. 

3, Gayton Crescent, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


Sir,—Mr. Roth Williams is doing a disservice to the 
future of the League of Nations by belittling the American 
idea of outlawry of war. Mr. Borah's resolution has been 
superseded by the more practical proposal announced by 
Mr. Kellogg of a multilateral Treaty outlawing war as “ an 
instrument of national policy.” The implications of this 
offer are far-reaching and not to be dismissed contemp- 
tuously: in no way do they involve a scrapping of League 
machinery ; on the contrary, they contribute to its improve- 
ment. In so far as the proposed Treaty would make a war 
in pursuit of ‘‘ national policy,” i.e., private war between the 
signatories, illegal, to that extent it closes the ‘‘ gap” in 
Article XV. of the Covenant which permits of private war in 
certain circumstances, after inquiry by the Council has failed 
to settle the dispute. Moreover, U.S.A. being bound by the 
multilateral Treaty, would she be free to make private war 
against the Powers of the League engaged in a sanctions 
war? The Kellogg scheme of outlawry obviously deserves the 
most serious censideration. Not to welcome the proposal with 
the weight it deserves is to miss the greatest opportunity 
the nations have had for furthering peace since the institution 
of the Covenant.—Yours, &c., 

T. P. CONWILL-EVANS. 

14, Frognal Gardens, Hampstead. 

March 20th, 1928. 


PROTECTION FOR FOODSTUFFS 


Srr,—The present Government has been successful in 
introducing a partial system of Protection through favouring 
certain commodities under the guise of the Safeguarding of 
{ndustries Acts, but, as yet, Foodstuffs have been unaffected. 
If the Budget forecasts now appearing in certain sections 
of the Press are correct, we are now about to see a violation 
of the pledge, given at the last election, that the powers given 
to the Government under the Safeguarding of Industries 
Acts would not be used in connection with Food. The com- 
modity that it is anticipated is to be ‘‘ Protected * is Sugar, 
and, from my investigation, the position appears to have 
arisen through the following circumstances :— 

This country depends for its Sugar supplies upon the 
following main sources :— 

A.—From British Refiners through the refining by them of 
imported ‘“‘ Raw "’ Sugars. 
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B.—From English Factories making Refined Sugar from 
English-grown Beet and subsidized under the British 
Sugar (Subsidy) Act. 

C.—By the importation of Refined Sugar from various foreign 
and colonial countries. 

The British Refiners, as mentioned in Clause A, have 
for the past few years been complaining bitterly of the 
unfair competition they are experiencing from English Sugar 
Beet Factories mentioned in Clause B. These Sugar Beet 
Factories are a very costly luxury to the British taxpayer, 
the extent of which was very aptly described by Mr. Runci- 
inen in the House of Commons by the following illustration : — 

That for the sum this industry is costing this country 
we could :— 

) Buy the same quantity and quality in Holland as pro- 

duced here. 

(b} Pay the carriage charges to this country, and give it 
away free. 

c) Pay £3 per week to each person who is now employed in 
this industry to do nothing for three months. (The Eng- 
lish Beet Factories only work three months in the year.) 
Distribute £1,600,000 amongst the farmers in this 
country. 
To help British Refiners to meet this State-subsidized 
competition, it is rumoured that in the forthcoming Budget 
a Duty Preference will be given to them on their imported 
* Raws.’’ The practical effect of this Preference will be 
that the supplies of imported Refined Sugar from abroad 
mentioned in Clause C will be in great danger of elimination 
through their inability to compete. Thus, this country, 
instead of obtaining its sugar from the various countries in 
the world in open competition, with the resultant lowering 
effect on the price, is now on the brink of eliminating such 
supplies and creating a monopoly for the British Refiner. 

On investigating the position it is difficult to see on what 
grounds there can be any demand for such a monopoly. 
Dealing first with the competition that the British Refiners 
experience from the subsidized English Beet Factories, the 
position is as follows :— 

The subsidy was granted for a period of ten years on a 
yvraduated scale: the first period of four years at the 
maximum rate has now expired, and next season this sub- 
sidy is cut by one-third, i.e., 6s. 6d. per cwt., so it will be 
seen that the British Refiners will automatically get con- 
siderable relief in the near future. There has also been 
considerable talk about the unemployment caused to the 
British Refiners through this subsidized English Sugar Beet 
industry, and the Port of Greenock has been prominent in 
this connection ; seeing, however, that there is only one 
Sugar Beet Factory in Scotland which has been in operation 
only two years and in that time has produced the small 
amount of 7,750 tons, surely some other reason must be 
forthcoming. Probably what the British Refiners in that 
area are really suffering from is that their equipment is out 
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of date, and the Refineries are wrongly situated for 
economical distribution of their product under modern 
conditions. 


Dealing with the competition experienced by the British 
Refiners from Imported Refined Sugar, here again it is diffi- 
to justify any claim for Preferential treatment. The pro- 
portion of imports of foreign Refined Sugar into this country 
show a decline, as is evidenced by the following figures :— 


1912 47 percent. 1924 34 per cent. 
1913 47 percent. 1925 36 per cent. 
1914 44 percent. 1926 40 per cent. 

1927 29 per cent. 


The War and Reconstruction periods are 
they serve no useful purpose for comparison. 

It is evident that the British Refiners for the future need 
no protection either from the British Beet Sugar Factories 
or from foreign Refined Sugar importations, and to give a 
Preference to them in the forthcoming Budget is another 
step towards the creation of a monopoly, an increase in the 
price of an important article of food, and another step 
towards Protection. 

I am engaged in the Cotton trade, the condition of which 
is well known. We are called upon to fight in that trade, 
in common with other export trades, in open competition 
against the world’s markets. Every move towards Protec- 
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tion must, of necessity, increase the price of the article so 
‘* Protected ’’ (otherwise why should Protection be sought?), 
and those increased prices enter, directly or indirectly, into 
our costs of production. 

The Liberal Party has always realized the necessity to 
this country’s existence of its export trade and has always 
done whatever lay in its power to oppose any measures which 
will have the effect ef directly or indirectly throwing a 
burden upon it. 

In my opinion, however, if, as is forecasted, this Protec- 
tionist measure is contemplated in the forthcoming Budget, 
it behoves the Liberal Party to oppose it to the utmost of its 
power.—Yours, &c., 

‘* Reform Club,’’ Manchester. 

March 17th, 1928. 


JAMES ASTON. 


SHELBURNE AND JUNIUS 


Sir,—Mr. Everett's ‘‘ proof’? of Shelburne having been 
Junius now seems to read:— 

(1) ‘‘ Someone did write the ‘ Letters of Junius.’ ”’ 

(2) No one else of the ‘* persons suspected’ had either 

the motive or ability to write them. 

(3) They express the views of the ‘‘ Shelburne party ”’ 
and could not have been written by a member of any 
other opposition group. 

I grant the first; the second is a matter of opinion not 
amenable to proof, but incidentally assumes that the writer 
who escaped being found out cannot have escaped being 
suspected ; the third remains to be established by methods 
much more thorough and convincing than those of Mr. 
Everett, but even if it were proved that the ‘* Letters *’ must 
have been written by a member or sympathizer of the 
Shelburne group, this would still fall short of proving that 
Shelburne himself was their author. I am not, however, 
going to follow Mr. Everett into the morass of such un- 
provable and, anyhow, inconclusive theses, but shall ask 
him to join me on the hard ground of ascertainable fact. 

I hinted in my review published by you on February 4th 
that the covering notes to Junius’s Letters written in the 
summer of 1771, when Lord Shelburne was admittedly 
absent on the Continent, could not have been written any- 
where but in, or in the closest neighbourhood of, London ; 
and I adduced the evidence to prove it in a review published 
in the OBSERVER on February 5th. In consequence, Mr. 
Everett now joins to Shelburne ‘‘a faithful amanuensis ”’ 
who remained in London to write these notes and imper- 
sonate in them his principal to the extent of expressing on 
his behalf views on current events. This in itself is suffici- 
ently lame. But Mr. Everett seems to overlook the fact that 
though, because of limitations of space, I directed my 
attention to the most obvious points, my remarks apply not 
to the covering notes alone, but also to two published Letters 
of Junius. Letter L., which reached Woodfall not later than 
July 7th, shows knowledge of Wilkes having succeeded in 
the election for sheriffs which happened on July ist. As Lord 
Shelburne left London on May 11th en route for Italy, it seems 
more than doubtful whether he could possibly have written 
that Letter. Leiter LII., of which the covering note is given 
the date of July 16th, and which in the PuBLIc ADVERTISER bears 
that of July 17th, is a reply to a letter from Horne published 
in the paper on July 13th. This clearly could not have been 
written from abroad. Therefore, these two published Letters 
of Junius must also have been composed, and not merely 
copied, by the ‘‘ faithful amanuensis’’ who consequently 
possessed that degree of ability which Mr. Everett knows 
to have been peculiar to Lord Shelburne alone. If Mr. 
Everett still chooses to uphold his theory, he will have to 
frame it more or less in this manner: that Shelburne was 
Junius, but that the work of Junius was done by someone 
else.—Yours, &c., L. B. NaMrrr. 


15, Gloucester Walk, W.8. 


CORIOLANUS 


S1tr,—One does not expect to find Mr. Francis Birrell, of 
all people, writing that it is ‘‘ rather a ridiculous spectacle "’ 
to see ‘*‘ Shakespeare pretending he admired women who gave 
their sons to their country and liked children who tore 
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butterflies to pieces.’’ Where do we see any such absurdity? 
Shakespeare created Volumnia, the sort of Roman matron 
we were asked to admire during the world-war, and her lady 
visitor Valeria, who admired the ‘‘mammocking”’ of the 
butterfly, but why should we suppose that he ‘‘ admired" 
them any more than we need suppose he admired the brutal 
floutings of the miserable mob by Coriolanus, or the mob 
itself for its fickleness and degradation? We know such 
mobs and we know they are the products of such Coriolanuses 
and we have met just such ladies with card-cases in London 
drawing-rooms, and we recognize their share in the making 
of society, but we don’t admire them, and it is surprising 
that anyone should suppose Shakespeare either admired 
or pretended to admire them. After all, Shakespeare was 
quite as intelligent as we are.—Yours, &e., 


H. M. Swanwick. 
Kew. 


CATHOLICS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Sirn,—Your correspondent in her interesting letter on 
Catholics in the Middle Ages has misunderstood me. She 
accuses me of saying that the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Middle Ages are sinister. All I meant to say was that 
they appeared sinister to the English Pre-Romantics.— 
Yours, &c., 

Hope MIRRLEES. 

11, Mecklenburgh Street, W.C.1. 


LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


Sir,—Is not your contributor a little too pessimistic in 
his prognostications, in your issue of March 17th, as to 
General Election prospects? 

It is true that if the General Election were to show the 
same ratio of party successes as the by-elections have done, 
the Conservatives would return with a majority of forty-eight 
over all others, which, however, is hardly sufficient to ensure 
another five vears of office. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that, between now 
and the General Election, the unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment will increase. 

Moreover, it is not unreasonable to suppose that, in 
many constituencies, Progressive electors will concentrate 
upon the candidate, whether Liberal or Labour, who seems 
to have the best chance of beating the Tory. 

Furthermore, just as, till recently, many Liberals have 
been voting Conservative, to ‘* keep the Socialist out,’> many 
Conservatives will, now that the tide is beginning to flow 
to Liberalism, vote Liberal for the same reason. This 
actually happened at Leith, and, I believe, Middlesbrough. 

As to any accommodation between Liberalism and 
Labour, the difficulty, as Lord Gladstone pointed out several 
vears ago, lies in the constituencies. 

Headquarters might make a bargain, but there is no 
certainty that either of them could “ deliver the goods.”’ 

In every constituency there are hundreds of Liberals who 
will, in no circumstances, vote Labour. In many divistons, 
a few hundred voters, even if they merely abstained, would 
turn the scale. 

Similarly, in every constituency, there are hundreds of 
Socialists—especially ex-Tories—who wil! never vote Liberal. 

Hence, a straight fight is by no means always so helpful 
to the Progressive cause as it seems to be at first sight. 

In this connection, it is worth noting that the only 
occasions in recent years when Liberalism has won St. Ives 
(Cornwall) have been when there was a Labour candidate in 
the field.—Yours, &c., 

A YORKSHIRE RADICAL. 

March 19th, 1928. 


THE L.CC. ELECTIONS 


Str,—Will you allow me to add two facts about the 
L.C.C. Elections to those which appeared in your issue this 
week? 

The Municipal Reformers received 577,000 votes and 
secured 69 seats. The Labour Party reeeived 498,000 votes 
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and secured 42 seats, while the Liberal Party received 192,000 
votes and got 5 seats. In other words, while 8,373 votes 
were sufficient to return a Municipal Reform member, 11,878 
votes were required to return a Labour member, and 38,453 
votes to return a Liberal. If the Liberals had won seats in 
proportion to their voting strength, they would have had 
17 seats instead of 5. 

rhe crowning injustice of this electoral gamble is that 
the Municipal Reformers have a clear majority of 30 mem- 
bers, though they are returned by a minority of the voting 


electors. 
This brings the L.C.C. 
mons 


into line with the House of Com- 
in each a minority Party rules.—Yours, &c., 

ERNEST PARKE. 
Warwick. 
March 20th, 1928. 


Kineton, 


THE NATION, 1907—-1928 
By J. L. HAMMOND. 


"Tam published years ago this month H. W. Massing- 


ho 


hem published the first number of Tue Nation. The 

most interesting writer whom London journalism had 
produced, with his dramatic instincts, his picturesque mind, 
and his sparkling humour, he was then in the prime of 
life; as an editor, he possessed one of the most important 
for he had the power of getting their 
best work out of the men who wrote for him. Surrounded 
by a group that included such distinguished names as those 
of Hobson, Nevinson, Hobhouse, Hirst, Brailsford, and 
Masterman, he created a paper of which everyone who had 
any association with it was justly proud. For the next 
sixteen years he gave to it the best of his brilliant and 
attractive gifts. Almost every writer and every scholar 
of fame appeared at one time or another in its columns; 
Galsworthy was an early contributor, and the first number 
was embellished by a review from Dill. During the last 
few years Tomlinson, with ‘* Gallions Reach ” lurking in 
the recesses of his mind, wrote every week. 

To compare the columns of THE Nation to-day with 
those of THe Nation twenty years ago would be to com- 
pare the eminent writers of one age with those of another. 
This is not the place or occasion for such comparison, nor 
is the present writer qualified to make it. But it is putting 
no undue strain on the Editor’s modesty if a reader, past 
and present, tries to estimate the kind of service that a 
paper like Tue Nation performs to politics in our modern 
life, and to compare the conditions under which THE 
NaTION is attempting that task to-day with those under 
which Massingham’s NaTIon attempted it twenty years ago. 

It is a commonplace that almost all constructive reform 
has been the result first of preparation by initiating and 
original minds and then of the adaptation of their ideas in 
the contact of thinkers and politicians. Bentham gave the 
reformers their ideas in the thirties and forties; it is one 
of the calamities of history that no school arose to put 
into shape for the Conservatives the complementary and in 
some respects equally important ideas of Coleridge and 
Southey. It was Frederic Harrison and his friends who 
enabled Parliament to reform Trade Union law in the 
seventies; Morley and Chamberlain supplied the movement 
for popular education with its light and heat; the improve- 
ment of local government at the end of the century was 
largely due to the influence of the Fabian writers. In this 
task of giving constructive ideas to politics, of preparing 
political parties, which are naturally the most conservative 
of institutions, for bold reform, a weekly paper finds its 
most important function. 
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When Massingham’s NaTIon set out on this task in 1907 
the Liberal Party was prosperous, following a: leader who 
had earned its affection and confidence, with an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the House of Commons, intent on demo- 
cratic reforms. There were shadows across its path, though 
few at the moment realized how grave they were. They 
are brought to mind as we turn over the first few numbers, 
for the first number contained an article by ‘* C.-B.” on 
Disarmament, the second an article by Mr. Churchill on 
the House of Lords, and the third an article by Lord 
Courtney on Ireland. It was already apparent that the 
power of the Liberal Party was less than it seemed, for 
the Lords had destroyed its first important Bill with as 
little compunction as if the election of 1906 had been a bad 
dream on Lord Lansdowne’s pillow. But nobody foresaw 
the future, nobody foresaw the revolutionary tactics of the 
opposition. If the Liberal and Labour Parties (for on this 
issue their interests and desires were the same) had been 
faced by an Opposition which regarded the tradition set by 
Wellington and Peel, when they decided that no change was 
so dangerous as an appeal to violence, and that resistance 
must stop short of disorder, a situation of exceptional diifi- 
culty might have been kept within control. The Liberal 
Party had three tasks on its hands; that of keeping peace 
abroad, that of making great constitutional changes, and 
that of initiating large social reform. These tasks they were 
compelled to undertake in an atmosphere of civil war. In 
this atmosphere politics became very largely a series of 
difficult and sometimes desperate decisions on tactics and 
strategy. This is a bad thing for politics and a bad thing 
for a weekly, paper because deliberate and serious education 
suffers. THE NaTION was not without a salutary influence 
on these problems, but none of Massingham’s friends would 
have considered that his judgment was at its best in such 
crises. It was sometimes easier to admire the flights of his 
brilliant mind than to trust the conclusion in which it came 
uneasily to rest. Probably the historian as he studies 
these files in the British Museum will be able to put his 
finger on mistakes and indiscretions. But he will find also 
that Massingham performed, always courageously and some- 
times brilliantly, the special service the editor of such a 
review owes to the public; the service of keeping before its 
mind the larger and deeper aspects of the controversies of 
the hour and of preparing its mind for the tasks of the 
future. 

The editor of THE Nation to-day finds himself in 
different circumstances, yet the urgency of his task is if 
anything more evident. No serious person looking round 
him can help seeing that economic reconstruction to-day is 
as essential as were administrative and legal reconstruction 
when Bentham was pressing for them in the twenties of 
last century. The English people having created their 
industries under one set of conditions have now to adapt 
them to a quite different set of conditions. The war did 
not create those conditions, but it has intensified them. 
South Wales, with its misery and degradation, shows what 
we pay to-day for our neglect, as the villayes where 
Jabourers were put up to auction on Saturday nights showed 
what England paid for neglect a century ago. The task 
of reconstruction is difficult and complicated, requiring 
scientific study as well as the right kind of spirit and 
courage. Mr. Augustine Birrell said very wisely not long 
ago that it would be a disaster if the word nationalization 
came to be one of the shibboleths of politics. Political 
parties range themselves behind good mobilizing formulas 
and phrases in which their principles or their prejudices find 
dramatic and exciting expression. That is inevitable. It is 
the duty of the thinkers to see that these phrases do not 
take us prisoners, so dazzling some minds and scaring 
others as to make it impossible to secure a reasonable and 
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dispassionate examination of stern and difficult questions. 
Readers of THE Natron find in its columns just such search- 
ing treatment of the acute problems that are illustrated by 
the plight of the mining and textile industries. They are 
given the ideas and the knowledge of writers particularly 
well abie to examine such questions, who are ready to face 
traditions and habits that are obsolete with the indepen- 
dence with which Bentham faced the survivals of custom a 
century ago. It is true that the Liberal Party, which had 
a majority of 350 when Massingham wrote his first leader 
in THe Nation, is now a mere handful in the House of 
Commons. The Editor, no doubt, hopes that as the ideas 
he preaches spread, the party will regain strength and a 
sense of purpose. But Tue Nation does not speak to 
Liberals only. It speaks to everyone who wants reform, 
or indeed to everyone who wants to understand the world 
in which he is living. Ideas are not locked up in any party 
system. It is not the members of one party or of two 
parties only that have learned from such writers as Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb on one side or Mr. Keynes on the other. 
Such teaching presented with power and perseverance week 
by week creates the demand for reform and an understand- 
ing of the conditions under which reform can be effected. 
When the British people wants reform it will take ideas from 
those who can supply them. 


MR. GERTLER AT 
THE LEICESTER GAT.LERIES 


R. GERTLER is an artist whose career one watches 
\ with great interest—the interest of a serial story. A 

new instalment has just come out at the Leicester 
Galiery, and I hurried to it to see what it had in store. It 
was an admirable display of sang-froid. Mr. Gertler cannot 
be hustled, or frightened or perturbed by what goes on 
around him. Reports of marvellous new successes, of rising 
geniuses, of startling new developments either never reach 
his ears or leave him unmoved. He pursues his way with 
steady, even pace as though nothing else in the world 
existed but himself and the vision which he tries to realize. 
As everything I can say is probably perfectly evident to 
himself, and as he has probably made allowance for it, I can 
point out the limitations as well as the qualities of his 
work with an ease that the critic does not always feel. 
For Mr. Gertler’s innate gifts are rather peculiar and rather 
sharply limited. His innate sensibility was unusual for an 
artist. It did not grasp those wider relations of vision which 
distinguish the born artist’s attitude to appearance from 
that of ordinary people. Gertler’s attitude was rather a 
kind of exasperation of the ordinary non-artistic vision. 
His eye fixed on the object rather than on relations; only, 
whereas the ordinary man gives to each object a vague, 
rather blank recognition, Gertler fell upon it like a beast 
on its prey, devoured it with his eyes, and felt a strange 
passionate excitement about it for being what it was, for 
having such and such shapes, such density and resistance, 
such and such colours. And in keeping with this attitude 
he fixed on the local colours rather than on their inter- 
action and proceeded to exaggerate them. Then there was 
revealed to him something of the necessity which the con- 
templative mind feels to organize objects in space, to create 
in the pictorial expression of that contemplative gaze a 
unity and coherence of structure which shall give to each 
object a new significance. But this need seemed an internal 
and mental need and it was with great difficulty that it 
stirred in his sensibility a corresponding aptitude to discover 
these relations in vision. Something too deliberate, too 
consciously willed, still haunted his careful constructions. 
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And all this while colour was felt by him in a primitive way, 
generally as intense local colour. It heightened his feeling 
by an almost physiological effect, by the sheer violence 
of the visual stimulus. His work was terribly, sometimes 
almost magnificently unprepossessing, but it transmitted 
the heat of his passion, the obstinacy of his conviction. And 
then the idea of colour as relation began to dawn upon him, 
he began to conceive a scheme in which each local colour— 
atmospheric colour still hardly counted—should play its 
part towards a common chord. But again the sensibility 
was slow to come into line, and for a time one feared Mr. 
Gertler had lost his way. It was an unnecessary fear. One 
might have trusted his pertinacious and unflagging deter- 
mination and his inveterate honesty. 

Certainly it seems to me that the present exhibition 
marks a great advance towards that complete realization 
which Mr. Gertler keeps so steadily in view. What saves his 
art is always the intense passion with which he welcomes 
and gradually assimilates every new revelation of vision— 
holds to it and explores it until it becomes a part of his 
unconscious reaction. By now that modulation of colour 
in a fixed key which at first seemed to disconcert him has 
become easier, and it is surprising how firmly he sustains 
the tone and colour values, how rich and compact the tex- 
ture becomes. Not unnaturally perhaps the most com- 
plete works in this respect are some of the still-lifes where 
he has been able to revise and contro] every step of the 
execution. ‘* The King of Prussia ’’ (67) and the ‘** Har- 
vester ’? (73) are particularly successful. The colour is 
maintained throughout at an extraordinary pitch of in- 
tensity, and is used largely to assist in modelling the forms. 
Moreover, although the solid relief of the figures is vividly 
given, the surface design—by which [ mean the design seen 
as pattern on a flat surface—is kept perfectly in view. It is 
evident, if we compare these with the landscape “* Pollurrian 
Cove *’ (74) that Mr. Gertler requires a great deal of time 
and many opportunities for revision if he is to arrive at the 
final coherence and density of his best work. No one could 
call this landscape slight or superficially seen, but whatever 
the idea may be, it has not come through with the same 
clearness and precision as in still life. 

The portrait of ‘*‘ Mrs. John Mavrogordato ”’ (75) in 
which she is seen reclining at full length on a couch is the 
most ambitious work in the exhibition. The effort to fix 
absolutely the position and action of the figure has given to 
it a certain wooden rigidity. It is no doubt well that the 
artist should maintain. the “ still-life’ attitude even to 
his living medel, but he must be careful to prevent the 
stillness from destroying the life. In this case too Mr. 
Gertler has complicated his problem by the number and 
diversity of the accessory objects. Each of these is held 
under the same searching gaze, each is realized separately 
with the same fierce definition. Moreover, there is a ten- 
dency here to revert to the sheer opposition of local colours 
which marked his earlier work. Here there is lacking that 
kind of atmospheric, suffused quality in the colour which 
he now generally attains. The result is a want of unity in 
the general effect, defeating us of the pleasure which we 
ought to get from so firmly established a design. For one 
has the clearest feeling here, that, in spite of the appearance 
of casualness, there is no single object which has not under- 
gone a severe examination from the artist on its right to 
occupy the place it does. 

Such work as this is all too rare nowadays. The love of 
the public, especially the more intelligent and cultivated 
public, for elegant handwriting, its craving for the stimulus 
which easy and rapid execution provides, makes it difficult 
for an artist to survive who insists on cramming into every 
square inch of his canvas the results of such searching in- 
vestigation, such prolonged and passionate inquiry. 
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Probably every artist has noticed that those pictures 
which have been carried through in the first flush and ex- 
citement of discovery have a more agreeable quality than 
those to which he has returned day after day. All artists, 
in fact, know that they continually spoil their pictures by 
going on with them. But if one puts aside two pictures, 
one a first inspired statement, the other a spoilt picture, one 
finds on turning them up again after a few years that the 
brilliant improvization has evaporated like a witty conver- 
sation in print, and that the spoilt picture has perhaps 
gained a new interest. 

I may perhaps live to think that I have spoken with 
too tepid praise of Mr. Gertler’s work, so confident am I 
that the qualities of sincerity and high ambition which it 
discloses have in the long run more effect on us than the 
charm of a gracious address. 

RoGerR Fry. 


THE DRAMA 


TWO IBSEN PERFORMANCES 
Everyman Theatre: ‘‘ Hedda Gabler.” 
London School of Economics Dramatic Society: ‘ The Wild 
Duck."’ 


HE Ibsen Centenary comes at an interesting moment. 
Ibsen is emerging from the trough into which he had 
been kicked by unwise enthusiasts, and is revealed to 
us as the impeccable artist, the most objective dramatist 
since Shakespeare. The performances that will com- 
memorate this centenary should help people to come to the 
master with minds unworried by the quarrels that inevit- 
ably gathered round him during the nineteenth century. 
** Hedda Gabler,’? at the Everyman Theatre, is rather 
spoilt by the production, in which Miss Laura Cowie in a 
black dress and a face powdered dead white is made to 
play the part of a demon vamp out of Grand Guignol. 
This conception of the character really destroys the balance 
of the play, and cuts across the rest of the production, 
which was very straightforward and sensible. Miss Cowie 
is made to speak twice as slowly as anyone else, and cannot 
even ring the bell without her fingers slithering round the 
walls like lizards. On the other hand, Mr. Walter Pearce 
was quite admirable as George Tesman, and Miss Margaret 
Swallow (who never lets one down on the rare occasions 
when one is allowed to see her) put a curious and subtle 
vein of humour into the part of Mrs. Elvsted. In fact this 
revival of ** Hedda Gabler ”’ was yet another of those pro- 
ductions of ** Hamlet ” in which the Prince of Denmark 
does not appear, and it is on the whole remarkable how well 
the play gets on without him. The change of Hedda from 
a suffragette to a vamp is significant of the age. May we 
one day see her as a married woman? 

One naturally goes to amateur theatricals in a different 
state of mind to that in which one visits the theatre proper. 
One does not mind absence of technique in some of the 
actors. But no allowances need be made when we are 
judging Mr. T. H. Marshall’s brilliant production of the 
** Wild Duck ”’ at the London School of Economics. Mr. 
Marshall, you might think, had never heard of Ibsen till 
he took the play in hand, and the actors, for once, played 
as if they did not know what the end was going to be. 
Hjalmar Ekdal (magnificently acted by Mr. F. E. Hodgson) 
is admittedly a comic character, and Mr. Marshall produced 
the whole play as if it were almost a farce. Rarely can there 
have been such a clean cut with tradition. The guests at 
Werle’s dinner party became genuine and amusing char- 
acters, while Dr. Relling as a rough, straightforward, crude 
doctor, seemed miles away from the vague, sinister immin- 
ence to which we are accustomed. A special word of praise 
is due to the Mrs. Ekdal of Miss Jane Buck, but the chief 
pleasure lay in the whole spirit of the production. England 
seems in fact brimming over with producers. Why do they 
never work for the professional stage? 


Francis BrrreE.u. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


” WEENEY TODD,”’ the Demon Barber of Fleet 
Street, is well worth the journey to the Elephant 
Theatre in the ‘‘ South Suburbs.”” The problems 

raised by the play and by the production are too numerous 

to be treated here, and intelligent playgoers will be able 
to do the moralizing for themselves. The most important 
point is—why is the play not quite good enough? In 
language it is tragic and Shakespearean; the tradition is 
genuinely Elizabethan. ‘* Sweeney Todd ” is the raw bones 
of the sixteenth-century drama, and when this tradition 
finally died, English tragedy died with it; for no other 
literary medium has yet been invented. The performance 
could not be quite satisfactory, as a little sophistication was 
bound to keep breaking in. The element of faith, binding 
together dramatist, actors, and audience, which is the basis 
of tragedy, must be lacking in a civilization based on the 
elementary school. As far as I could observe not even the 
‘‘ Gods ” took the play quite seriously, while some middle- 
brows in the stalls spent the whole time giggling in their 
seats to show their intellectual superiority. Of the per- 
formers, Mr. Peter Spagnoletti as the ill-treated apprentice 
and Miss Cicely Davies as the villainess Mrs. Lovatt, alone 
kept up the illusion of being perfectly serious, though Mr. 

Edwards Martin (Sweeney Todd) had some genuinely 

Irvingesque moments in the big cell scene. This revival 

may not be an occasion for whole-hearted rejoicing, but it 

provides an excellent evening’s entertainment, reflects 
credit on all concerned, and emphatically should not be 
missed. 

* * * 

In *“* The Man who Changed His Name ”’ (at the Apollo 
Theatre) Edgar Wallace has written, not a real thriller, 
but what is almost a skit on one. All the apparatus is 
there, balconies crashing, pits yawning, beams falling, pins 
removed from steering wheels, heroines shrieking, and old 
gentlemen missing—but it is used to provoke not fear, but 
amusement, and our nearest approach to a real thrill is 
the inevitable start produced by a loud noise. Any pos- 
sible doubt about the author’s intentions is removed by 
the actors. They do not attempt to take the play seriously. 
Mr. Robert Loraine smiles and smiles too obviously to be 
a villain, and torments his wife and her admirer with his 
jealous suspicions with the air of a mother who tries in vain 
to keep a straight face while scolding a mischievous child. 
Miss Dorothy Dickson and Mr. James Raglan ‘“* register 
fear ’? with comic exaggeration, the thunder comes in too 
pat to pretend to be real thunder, while the red paint is 
not even meant to look like blood. Personally I was dis- 
appointed. Seeing the title of the play and the name of 
the author I had hoped to be really thrilled instead of 
mildly amused. But on the second night I was in a 
minority. The audience had evidently supped full of 
horrors for the moment, and was pleased with this comic 
substitute. It certainly had every help from the actors to 
make it palatable, Mr. Robert Loraine’s breezy vitality, 
Miss Dorothy Dickson’s pretty face and pretty clothes, and 
a very good piece of serious acting on the part of Mr. 
Hartley Power as the Canadian lawyer. 

* * * 


Yet another crime play. ‘* Square Crooks,”? by Mr. 
James P. Judge (Prince of Wales Theatre), begins badly 
through all the crooks being reformed characters, but as 
soon as they have returned to their nefarious pursuits—in 
this case receiving stolen goods and harbouring a murderer 
—we are on familiar ground, and can anticipate as much 
of the plot as is usually within the powers of the hardened 
sleuths all regular playgoers have perforce become. The 
American idiom is this time insisted upon a trifle too merci- 
lessly for European ears, and there is far too little incident 
in the first half of the play, but once Mr. John McNally 
appears upon the scene one can forgive anything. His 
is by far the best performance in a not very distinguished 
cast, though Mr. Bernard Nedell runs him close, as those 
would expect who remember him as the arch-bootlegger in 
‘* Broadway.”’ The production seemed to me to lack the 
requisite pep, but perhaps this makes the entertainment 
the more peptic. It should not be chewed, for there is little 
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meat on which to use the intellectual teeth, and what 
there is will taste better if swallowed whole. Possibly this 
was why I came away somewhat bored, for I have lately 
been fortunate in my crook play-going, and the daily papers 
had led me to expect a nicer dental exercise than is here 
demanded. 

* * * 


There is one very marked difference between Mr. 
Charlie Chaplin’s earlier films and his recent ones such as 
‘* The Circus,”? which is now being shown at the New 
Gallery Cinema, or ‘‘ The Gold Rush,” its predecessor. 
There is the same clowning, the same “‘ slap-stick ’? comedy 
(though this has become less violent, more subtle), but the 
figure of the clown is no longer the master of outside cir- 
cumstances: it has become the helpless, if philosophical, 
victim, intrinsically and, as it were, unintentionally comic, 
and therefore not to be taken seriously even when it most 
wishes it. This note of pathos is prominent in ‘* The 
Circus ’’—is never, indeed, wholly absent : it is especially 
moving at the end of the film, when Charlie, having realized 
that the pretty ‘* equestrienne ’’ whom he loves is beyond 
his reach, has helped to arrange her marriage with the 
tight-rope walker, and is himself left behind, a forlorn but 
still jaunty figure, as the caravans move on. For the rest, 
we have a series of delightful episodes from the moment 
when the familiar little figure, pursued by a policeman for 
a theft he has not committed, stumbles into the circus-tent 
and produces, without knowing it is for him, a furore of 
applause from the bored audience. Taken on as property- 
man, he becomes the unwitting success of the show. He 
is equally amusing and equally an artist in every gesture 
and movement, whether he be giving away the conjurer’s 
secrets, wandering into the lion’s cage, walking the tight- 
rope, or having a row with the circus-master. 


* * * 


Mr. Jack Yeats, who is holding an exhibition of paint- 
ings at Messrs. Tooth’s galleries, has exchanged his literary- 
romantic style, since he last had an exhibition in London, 
for a more *‘ modern ”’ technique. He dashes in with a 
palette-knife broad masses of bright colour in a manner 
both swift and effective, and attains by this means a 
remarkable movement in many of his paintings, especially 
in his studies of trotting horses. The effect of a number of 
these pictures together is rather bewildering, but if Mr. 
Yeats’s sense of design is insecure, he is yet able to infuse 
vitality into his figures. This is more than can be said of 
Mrs. Laura Knight, who has an exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries. This consists mainly of portraits and of studies 
of dancers and circus-performers, painted with a very exact 
realistic competence, but completely lacking in either pic- 
torial or intellectual profundity. Mrs. Knight combines 
representational skill of a high Academic order (throwing in 
a dash of up-to-date brightness) with an uttér lack of 
artistic sensibility and, apparently, an entire unawareness 
of the relation of one colour to another. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, March 24th.— 
Bach’s ** The Passion,” by the Bach Choir, Central 
Hall, 2.30. 
Orchestral Concert for Children, Central Hall, 11. 
Guild of Singers and Players Concert, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Dorothy Hesse, Bach Recital, Holian Hall, 3.15. 
The Audrey Chapman Orchestra, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 3. 
Sunday, March 25th.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns on ‘* Ibsen and Modern Drama,”’ 
South Place, 11. 
Play Actors in *‘ The Job,”? by Mr. Val Gielgud, at 
the Strand. 
‘* The Way,” at the Arts Theatre. 
** Compromise,’”’ by Mr. David Minlore, at the Savoy 
(Lyceum Club Stage Society). 
Monday, March 26th.— 
Film—** The Garden of Eden,’’ Stoll Picture Theatre. 
** The School for Scandal,”’ at the Old Vic. 
Film—* Wings,”’ at the Carlton. 
** An Enemy of the People ” (matinée) at Wyndhams. 
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Tuesday, March 27th.— 
‘* Mr. Priestley’s Night Out,’? by Mr. A. B. Cox, at 
the Royalty. 
** Ghosts *? (matinée), at Wyndhams. 
Arturo Bonucci, Violoncello Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Mr. A. E. Coppard, Readings from his books, at 119, 
Charing Cross Road, 8. 

Thursday, March 29th.— 
** Aida,”’ at the Old Vic. 

Friday, March 30th.— 
“‘ The Wild Duck ” (matinée), at Wyndhams. 


OMICcRON. 


THE RESEMBLANCE 


I saw a man who was dead to-day 

And he walked in the old familiar way— 

The same slight stoop and the halting pace, 
And the puffy eyes and the pallid face : 

As I sat at the corner seat and talked 
Along the platform that dead man walked. 
God ! how my casual words stood still 

And for just one instant the blood ran chill ! 


But it wasn’t the man (as of course you know), 
And the blood came back with a good warm glow— 
Oh, it’s nice to be sure till the doomsday crack 
That the dead, thank Heaven, do not come back ! 


GORDON PHILLIPS. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
THE ATHEN.EUM, Marcu 257TH, 1828. 
TEST AND CORPORATION ACTS 


1. A Letter to the Right Honourable George Canning, on the 
Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts. By John 
Bowring. 


2. A Letter to Sir Thomas D. Ackland, Bart., M.P., on the 
Repeal of the Sacramental Test, and on the Imposition 
of any new Test or Oath. 8vo. London, 1828. 


We look upon the late vote in the House of Commons, 
on the Test and Corporation Acts, as the most important 
Parliamentary triumph which the friends of English liberty 
have achieved since the Revolution. Nothing certainly could 
be more indefensible, upon grounds of reason and common 
sense, than the miserable absurdities which it was proposed 
to brush away from the system of our legislation ; but this 
fact,—when taken along with that of the length of time, 
during which they had been suffered to remain untouched, 
and the uncompromising obstinacy with which the dominant 
faction in the state had, on all occasions, refused to permit 
the besom of reform to approach them,—only shows more 
strikingly the over-powering strength of that prejudice, 
bigotry, or other species of base and unworthy influence, by 
which they were protected, or, in other words, the extra- 
ordinarily formidable nature of the obstacles which had to 
be overcome, in accomplishing the task of their demolition. 
The case was so simple and clear a one, that the contest 
could hardly be said to be one of argument at all—the argu- 
ment, in truth, being all on one side of the question. When 
the advocates of the repeal, therefore, found themselves, even 
in these circumstances, so long without a glimpse of victory, 
they might well have resigned themselves to despair. The 
triumph for which they toiled could only be brought - 
about by such a revolution of affairs as should actually 
strip their opponents of a considerable portion of that arti- 
ficial and corrupt authority in which alone their might lay ; 
and, looking to the matter in this light, we really cannot 
help regarding the recent decision as the most gratifying 
testimony which has been borne, by any of the events of 
our modern history, to the progress among us both of 
enlightened sentiment and political improvement. 
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OPERAS. 


THEATRES. 





IRS Vere Remmerentie. Riverside 3812 PRINCE OF WALES. Gerrard 74:2 


GS, at 8.1 MATINEES, WED. & 


“THE BEGGAR’S OPERA.” 


NIGHTLY, at 8.40 MATINEES, THURS & SAT., at 2.30 
* SQUARE CROOKS.”’ A Comed 


Bg Le PRINCES. GEORGE ROBEY in “BITS AND PIECES 
THEATRES. 3ITS AND PIECE: 
MARIE BLANCHE. 


ALGOWYCH. yerrard 2504-5 EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED, & SAT., at 2.30 


ROYALTY Ger. 2690 TUESDAY NEXT, 
subseq t t 8.3 MATS., THURS. & SAT., at 2.20 


AMBASSADORS. Ger. 44 EVG ; sane et “MR. PRIESTLEY’S NIGHT OUT.” 
VEN NARES in ‘* TWO WHITE ARMS.” 


DUCTION 


A New Farcical Comedy by A. B. COX. 
EARDED i M 


ST. MARTIN’S. (Ger. 2416. MARIE TEMPEST. 
‘“MR. PIM PASSES BY.” By 4. A. Milne 


)URT l “BACK TO METHUSELAH.’ 


Evenings, 8.45. Matinees, Tuesdays and Fridays, 2..0 
CRITERION. 4 MAT=> ne SAVOY. Ev ngs, 8 Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs 


"“ QUEST.” . “YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


ORURY LANE. (Ger. 2587.) |} Sat LAST WEEKS ‘err. 6668.) Last 2 Weeks NIGHTLY, at 8.3 


: SHAFTESBURY. k 
“TE =~ TONG 
THE DESERT SONG. “THE HIGH ROAD.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE 


FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1507. NIGHTLY, at 0 MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


MATINEBS, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, AT ‘ — aaeaamened 





“ON AP ] mi y FREDERICK LONSDALE 
—— ae WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. Regent 30% 


ELLIS JEFFREYS. RONALD SQUIRE. fe 
NIGHTLY, «! 2.2 MATINEES, WED. & SAT, at 2.50 








GAIETY. (Ger. 2780.) EVGS., o.to Mats., Wed., Sat. 2.15 LEON M. LION presents (for 2 Weeks Only) 


th Mont RUSSELL JANNEY'S Musical Triamy “THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR.” 
“THE VAGABOND KING.” SSS eee. ire reenter ncnartateseased 











GARRICK Gerrard 9513 “THE COCOANUTS.”’ 


Fs song end Dance shov . 7 | CINEMAS. 


PHILHARMONIC WALL. Gl. vortland street, (Maytair Us06.) 
CATE THEATRE STUDIO, 16:1, Villers Street, St 


Nightly at 9. “FROM MORN TO MIDNIGHT.” “SS as oy oe. 


Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d Apply Secretary Chancery 7263 DAILY, at 2.50, 6.0, and 8.4. (sunday, at 6.0 aud 8.50. 
Prices (ine. Tax 5/9, 5/6 (reserved), 2/4, 1/2 (unreserved). 


GLOBE. ser. 8724 Evenings, 3.4 Mats.. Wed., Sat 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD 





* BLACKMAIL.” STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. (Holborn 3708.) 


HIPPODROME, London. Gerracd @650 DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 


EVENINGS. 815 MATS., WEDs., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30 Mar Sth, 27th k 28 CORINNE GRIFFITH in “* THE GARDEN OF 


*“ HIT THE DECK.” EDEN ”; ADOLPHE MENJOU & Alice Joyce in ‘“* THE ACE OF CADs." 





IVY TRESMAND. ALICE MORLEY March 29th, Wth & 3lst. COLLEEN MOORE in “NAUGHTY BUT NICE” 
SYDNEY HOWARD STANLEY HOLLOWAY. oo LOVISE FAZENDA in “SIMPLE SIS:"; THE DACK SHING TROUPE, 
aes soci ea aca > SlgseianasPipasssmanioeks Chinese Equilibrists; MARIE DES ANGES, Soprano. 


KINGSWAY (H 4032 Nightly, 8.1 Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30 











JEAN CADELL 
“*MARIGOLD.” 





i mt ART EXHIBITIONS. 


——— CCU, CCl 


T XHIBITION OF FINE DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS of the 


O F \ uy E. Bl R D S ADOLF PAUL fo perci, erexcn, and ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 

SAVILE GALLERY, 7, STRATFORD PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W.. 
NIGHTLY AT 8.2°. Daily, 1 saturday, 19—1. Admission Free. 
SUNDAY EVENING PLA . ROOM Six —_ .. 


PERFORMANCES. 6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2 sail -iilaias ala elie 
, , , , aa ARK GERTLER. it A KNIGHT. 
a a re \ ’ Exhibitions of Recent Paintings and Drawings 


NO MONDAY Ks by MARK GERTLER and LAURA KNIGHT, A.R.A. 
PERFORMANCES. R E G 4 N 4 ” ” 3988 LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square 10--6. 
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AWTHORNE died in 1864 at the age of sixty. 

Fifteen years later Henry James wrote a volume on 

Hawthorne in the ‘* English Men of Letters ”’ series, 
it that time edited by John Morley. Hawthorne was then 
the only American man of letters sufficiently distinguished 
for canonization within that eminent series as an ‘** Eng- 
lish ”? man of letters, and James made the point clear at 
once by affirming that Hawthorne was ** the most beautiful 
and most eminent representative ”? of American literature 
and ** the most valuable example of the American genius,”’ 
and that 


“he is the writer to whom his countrymen most con- 
fidently point when they wish to make a claim io have 
enriched the mother-tongue, and, judging from present 
appearances, he will long occupy this honourable 


position.”’ 
In the half-century which has passed since the words were 
written, only two possible competitors have arisen, [ think, 
to dispute Hawthorne’s supremacy, the writer himseli and 
Whitman—though some people, of course, would add Poe as 
a third. Hawthorne is one of those writers whose reputa- 
tion has suffered the inevitabie waning and weakening in 
the first fifty years following death; but something solid 
and unshrinking remains which promises to defy oblivion. 
I do not know how many people now read ** The Scarlet 
Letter *’ and ** The House of the Seven Gables,’ but there 
are a good many “* great novels *’ which would look a little 
faded if put up beside those two books, and it might still 
be possible to make out a case for the judgment that the 
author of them remains ‘* the most beautiful and most 


eminent representative ”? of American literature. 
* * * 


A good critical biography of Hawthorne would be a 
welcome book. ‘* The Rebellious Puritan : Portrait of Mr. 
Hawthorne,’® by Lloyd Morris (Constable, 18s.), is an 
attempt to supply one. It is a worthy attempt, 
but only partly successful. Mr. Morris gives the 
facts, so far as they are known, of Hawthorne’s life, and 
his comments and criticism are always sensible. But he 
uses language as a man who has not got the gift of ** hands ” 
uses the reins, and the longer he writes the less contro] he 
acquires over his book. The book is, indeed, always inter- 
esting, because Hawthorne and the subject are always 
interesting, but its consistency is that of the inside of a 
cake which has not risen sufficiently. Mr. Morris is a good 
plain cook, who mercifully does not attempt any elaborate 
dishes, but he sometimes forgets that even our daily bread 
cannot be made without yeast. 

* * * 

I have said that it is time for a critical biography of 
Hawthorne, and the adjective is important. His life, as 
James observed, was biographically tranquil and un- 
eventful ; his acts and circumstances have no interest except 
in relation to his books. But his ** inner life,’’ the reactions 
to his environment, are extremely important for an under- 
standing of his artistic development and achievement. On 
the day after he was buried in Sleepy Hollow, Emerson 
wrote in his journal : ** I thought there was a tragic element 
in the event that might be more fully rendered—in the 
painful solitude of the man, which, I suppose, could no 
longer be endured, and he died of it. I have found in his 
death a surprise and disappointment. I thought him a 
greater man than any of his works betray, that there was 
still a great deal of work in him, and that he might some 
day show a purer power.”’ That is good criticism. When 
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one reads ** The House of the Seven Gables ’’—-which seems 
to me to be, on the whole, his most perfect achievement— 
one is left with this feeling of surprise and disappointment 
that anything so good should not have been just the little 
bit better that would have placed it among the best. And 
the man himself seems so obvicusly to have been greater 
than his work. The book certainly cannot be placed among 
the greatest novels, yet Hawthorne has many of the quali- 
ties which make a great novelist, and one feels that he did 
not want very much more to make him one of the greatest. 
* * * 

He is an extremely subtle psychologist. Analytically 
the characters of Hepzibah, Clifford, Judge Pyncheon, even 
the much slighter Holgrave and Phoebe, are admirable. In 
subtlety and in the dramatic appropriateness of the psycho- 
logical analysis and revelation to particular scenes in the 
story, he is greatly superior to Dickens,.a writer who 
obviously influenced him. Jn the creation of an ‘* atmo- 
sphere ’’ to surround his characters and hold them in their 
place in the novel he has few superiors. Pyncheon House 
has every right to stand in the same street as the Maison 
Vauquer or in the same country of the mind as Wuthering 
Heights. He has the art of the real story-teller, an art 
which, contrary to the best modern opinion, I believe may 
have some relevance to the art of the novelist. Finally, he 
is an artist in the technica] sense; neither character, nor 
atmosphere, nor plot are for him isolated ends in them- 
selves; they are held together by a central idea—which 
presents itself to Hawthorne almost as a moral—and the 
combination has the shape or form of a book. 

* * * 


The merits of *‘ The House of the Seven Gables ” are, 
therefore, considerable. Why, then, should one, in the end, 
be surprised and disappointed that, on the whole, it is 
hardly a great novel? Some of its faults are, no doubt. 
technical. Both as a writer and novelist Hawthorne is often 
clumsy and absurd. His lover, carried away by emotion 
to declare his passion for Phoebe, says to her : ‘* Your poise 
will be more powerful than any oscillating tendency of 
mine.’’ He can, when he takes the trouble, make a char- 
acter which stands out with the psychological solidity of a 
real person; but often he does not take the trouble, and 
his characters are sketches or shadowy types. His interest 
in mere psychological analysis makes him forget the busi- 
ness of a novelist, and he will analyze the thoughts and 
feelings of Miss Pyncheon and moralize over her psychology 
until Miss Pyncheon herself fades out of the page. These, 
however, are technical and particular blemishes; Haw- 
thorne’s art suffered from a more general and deep-seated 
obstruction. He inherited an inordinate capacity for re- 
pression and inhibition, and he exercised it to the full. 
He was one of those people who are never very happy and 
never very miserable; his life, like his books, was always 
low in tone. The atmosphere of his novels reminds one of 
that of Gissing’s, for they are crowned with the same 
nimbus of depression. But lowness of tone and chronic 
depression imply absence of passion, and I do not believe 
that any great work of art has been produced by a man 
who is incapable of intense feeling, by a man who could 
say at the end of his life what Hawthorne said :-— 

‘*T have been a happy man, and yet T do not remem- 


ber any one moment of such happy conspiring circum- 
stances that I could have rung a joy-bell at it.”’ 


LEONARD WooLrF. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. WELLS AND THE WORLD 


The Way the World is Going. By H. G. WELLS. genn. 7s. 6d.) 


PERHAPS the most interesting thing about this book is the 
prefatory note, in which Mr. Wells tells us that many of 
the articles here reprinted were subjected to mutilation in 


the American and English newspapers in which they 
appeared. It is indeed astounding and disquieting that even 


a writer of Mr. Wells’s reputation, who can presumably 
make his own terms with the newspapers as to price, should 
be unable to ensure as part of his bargain that what he has 
to say to the world should be presented intact. 

The articles themselves for the most part bear reprinting. 
If they contain nothing very novel, they give us an authentic 
sample from the sparkling, stimulating, prolific Wellsian 
fount. Here are the flashes of rich humour (** throughout [the 
nineteenth century! the great Mother of Parliaments at West- 
minster bred for exportation like an Ostend rabbit ’’) ; the 
petulant unfairness towards bétes noires (Sir Herbert Samuel 
and the ‘t League for the Preservation of Distinct Nations 
and Established Boundaries for Ever,’’ anti-vivisectionists, 
and professional soldiers); the generous detestation of 
tyranny and oppression: the lover's passion for the round 
world and all that is therein (*‘ I have a nostalgia for the 
coloured gorges of South Algeria... and the palaces of 
Ambar”) The area passed under survey is wide and 
various. Now the makers of ‘ the film *’ (‘** Metro- 
polis’) are delightfully and deservedly trounced: now it is 
discovered that the modern novel is becoming increasingly 
concerned with the social and political aspects of man’s life 
as compared with its Victorian predecessor, which dealt with 
him as a disintegrated individual (the exact opposite, I 
should have supposed, this, of the truth): now again the 
mysterious ‘‘ ectoplasm *’ exuded by mediums at spiritualistic 
séances is conjectured to consist of distensible and painted 
pellicles. The majority of the articles however deal with 
one or other of two questions of first-rate importance—the 
future of democracy and the future of world-peace. Dis- 
appointed, like many other people, with the actual] working 
of the machinery of representative government, Mr. Wells 
sees an alternative hope for the world in the control of affairs 
by resolute, disinterested, religiously minded minority 
groups—a development which he finds already foreshadowed 
in the rise of the Fascisti, the Bolsheviks, and the Kuomin- 
tang. Disappointed again with the warlike aspect of the 
world, he advocates (though rather vaguely) a drastic and 
rapid advance in the direction of the abolition of separate 
national sovereignties. 

It goes without saying that on both of these subjects 
Mr. Wells writes with sincerity and force. The more interest- 
ing question is perhaps why even those who value him most 
highly as an artist and a stimulant must continue to find it 
so difficult to repose their confidence in him as an intellectual 
leader. I venture to suggest that the answer is to be found 
in a certain quality of intellectual naiveté—of childlike ex- 
citability—a quality to which, from a purely literary point 
of view, Mr. Wells's work owes much of its charm. The 
secret of his failure as an intellectual leader, as of his pro- 
digious success aS a popular writer, lies in his uncanny gift 
for divining and expressing the feelings of the man in the 
left-hand street—for formulating with consummate skill the 
inarticulate aspirations and disgruntlements—not of the 
average man, but of the average progressive man—just a 
little before the latter becomes aware of them himself. Is 
the white man’s burden the fashion? Mr. Wells will be 
an Imperialist—ever so much more intelligent and discern- 
ing than your Kiplings and your Amervys, but still an Im- 
perialist, ready to acclaim the South African War as a step 
towards the unification of mankind. Is German militarism 
the enemy? Mr. Wells will paint an immensely complicated 
international problem in the simplest colours, and preach 
with childlike confidence the ‘‘ war to end war."’ Is there 
an uneasy feeling about that the British Government has 
bungled the coal problem and is not doing enough for the 
cause of world peace? Mr. Wells will damn the Government 
with a hearty intemperateness which warms the cockles of 
the heart, but at once calls to arms all the critical sentinels 


silliest 
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of the brain. Is there a general feeling abroad of discontent- 
ment with Parliamentary government? Mr. Wells will put 
his money on Government by Sectaries, without stopping to 
consider how far the features of Bolshevik or Fascist rule 
to which he takes exception are merely accidental and how 
far inherent in any system of government of this kind. The 
Fascists and the Bolsheviks, Mr. Wells seems to say, would 
be all right if only they would govern the world on the lines 
which Mr. Wells approves. For my part, I would, I admit, 
much rather be governed by Mr. Wells than by either Stalin 
or Mussolini; but is there not a strong dash of childish 
egoism in supposing that the affairs of the world can be 
ordered in this way? 

I have the less scruple in saying hard things of Mr. Wells 
as a thinker because he has in this volume said some very 
hard things of his great fellow-Edwardian Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. ‘‘ Empty he is as few of my contemporaries are 
empty. ...To the future Shaw will have contributed 
nothing.’’ Mr. Shaw, like Mr. Wells, has despaired of demo- 
cracy, and his prescription of beneficent Cesarism seems to 
me even more impracticable than Mr. Wells’s beneficent 
oligarchy. His reactions to the problems of (for example) 
Fascism and vivisection are at least as extravagant as Mr. 
Wells’s, and, as it seems to me, in a much more definitely 
wrong direction. His Puritan austerity makes him in many 
respects less lovable and less human. Yet of the two men, 
Mr. Shaw the traducer of Science and Mr. Wells its prophet, 
the former seems to me to have been on the whole the more 
staunch and consistent votary of our sovereign lady Reason 
and her handmaid Common-sense. It is not difficult to con- 
ceive of Mr. Shaw battling contra mundum in the last ditch 
on behalf of an abstract and unpalatable truth: while it is 
hard to picture Mr. Wells except with one ear open, however 
unconsciously, for the plaudits of a vast gallery to whom he 
seems a thinker of immense originality and power because 
of his incomparable gift of transforming into vivid language 
the inarticulate cries which are already rising in their own 


throats. D. H. ROBERTSON. 


CISALPINISM 


The Ninth Lord Petre, or Pioneers of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation. By M. D. Petre. (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. 


For the student of history its byways have an invincible 
attraction. Miss Petre has given us a record of one of them, 
written from within, which is of exceptional interest in 
itself, which bears indirectly on later questions, and is one 
in which her ancestor played a prominent and honourable 
part. The importance of the book is that it describes events 
connected with the struggle for Catholic Emancipation which 
have been misrepresented for controversial purposes ; and 
recalls ‘‘ a religious type which has almost disappeared, and 
will soon be forgotten.’’ This type is that of the traditional 
English Catholic. It was unlike, almost ludicrously unlike, 
that of popular imagination friendly or hostile; it is as 
foreign to the Catholic as to the Protestant Party Press. Its 
note was strength :— 


‘* They were strong, fearless men in both mind and will ; 
loyal subjects to Church and State. but servile to neither ; 
not restless or critical, but capable of judgment in regard 
to the rights nnd limitations of authority; docile to their 
ecclesiastical rulers, but not tolerant of any intrusion of 
such into the rightful domain of personal liberty.” 

Their history is a fine one; and it is as tragical as it is 
fine. For from first to last they were made a pawn in the 
world-game of politics. The Papacy is a political rather 
than a religious institution: in the sixteenth century its 
aim was at all costs to retain or recover the Temporal Power 
which it had exercised in the Middle Ages, the canonists” 
‘*two swords.”’ Here it was intransigent. Bellarmine, 
than whom it had no more zealous champion, found himself 
in conflict with the Inquisition for teaching that this Power, 
though all-embracing, was ‘“ indirect.’’ It was on this 
subtlety that the Popes of the Counter-Reformation set the 
Church in permanent opposition to the lay State. The Penal 
Laws under which Catholics suffered were directed less 


against their religious beliefs than against what were sup- 
‘*We 


posed to be, and often were, their political principles. 
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make not windows into men’s minds,’’ was the reply to the 
charge of persecution. Politically the belief in the Real 
Presence was a thing indifferent. But, if this belief went 
with political principles which justified regicide, rebellion, 
and unsocial practices of this kind, the community pro- 
hibited it in self-defence. Such constructive charges are 
indefensible ; but in times of panic they seldom fail to be 
made. 

The reign of George III., however, was not a time of 
panic ; and decent Englishmen were ashamed of the Penal 
Laws. There was now no sufficient reason for them, the 
courts refused to enforce them ; and, when their repeal was 
urged by a body of representative Catholics, it was felt that 
the request could not be refused. But the ‘‘No Popery ” 
cry was still a danger ; and guarantees of loyalty, and in 
general of civisme, were required as a condition; ‘‘ The 
Pope’s right over princes,”’ that was the point at issue. The 
right of a Catholic to full citizenship could be questioned 
without intolerance as long as he was believed to uphold a 
form of religious authority which destroyed or weakened 
that of the magistrate and of the law. 

The subject of this memoir was Grand Master of the 
English Freemasons—it was not till 1865 that Pius IX. made 
Catholicism and Masonry incompatible ; he was the liberal 
patron of that ‘‘ strange, remarkable, and restless man,"’ 
Dr. Alexander Geddes, who was at once a Catholic priest 
and a pioneer of Biblical criticism ; ‘‘ I have examined the 
Hebrew Scriptures,’’ he said, ‘‘as I would any other writ- 
ings of antiquity.’’ After his death it was found that he had 
spent £5,000 a year in charity ; he entertained George III. 
at Thorndon, the cost of the two days’ visit being 
£1,000 7s. 2d. The personally frugal King was an expensive 


visitor! The family tradition, however, was not that of 
Courts. ‘* Would he not attend a levée in order that his wife 
and daughters might be invited to Court balls? *’ one of his 


descendants was asked. No; he would not; ‘*‘ he was not 
going to put himself into Court dress and ‘ make a fool of 
himself’ in his old age.’’ It was a vigorous stock! 

The first work of the Catholic Committee which played 
so great a part in the Emancipation struggle was the advo- 
cacy of the Relief Act of 1778. This Act was followed by 
the Gordon riots. In view of these disorders many doubted 
whether the time had come when remedial legislation was 
possible ; and various red herrings were drawn across the 
track: ¢.g., Should Vicars Apostolic be replaced by Diocesan 
Bishops? What should be the terms of the ‘‘ Protestation,”’ 
or disclaimer of the more offensive tenets commonly attri- 
buted to Catholics?—the Political Supremacy and the Depos- 
ing Power of the Pope? his Infallibility? ‘‘ I acknowledge no 
Infallibility in the Pope,’’ declares so strong a Papalist as 
Milner, and the maxim that no faith was to be kept with 
heretics was disavowed. Feeling ran high. When a con- 
tentious priest argued that there could be no appeal from the 
Pope’s judgment in political subject matter, ‘‘ I never had 
a visit in my life,’’ writes Lord Petre, ‘‘ which tried my 
patience so much as the visit of this Man of God.’’ Protes- 
tant statesmen implored Catholics to keep the peace among 
themselves ; could they not all say the same thing? The 
controversy was long, involved, and technical. The villain 
of the piece seems to have been Bishop Milner, the author of 
the once famous ‘* End of Controversy *’; Butler’s opinion of 
him is summary; ‘‘he is without exception the greatest 
lyar I ever knew.”’ His correspondence with Rome during 
these troubled years would be rather interesting than edifv- 
ing. But it is unlikely to see the light! 

The tide of Ultramontanism which has swept over the 
Church has swept away the old landmarks. The appeal to 
history has been denounced as treason: la tradizione son’ io 
was the characteristic maxim of Pius IX. It is held to be 
inadmissible to suppose that there are, or have been, differ- 
ences of opinion among Catholics ; that the teaching of the 
Church has varied ; or that, till 1870, Papal infallibility was 
a theological opinion, not an article of faith. Least of all 
can it be acknowledged that it was only by a distinct dis- 
claimer of the Vatican Dogma that the Repeal of the Penal 
Laws was obtained. 

But there is a Catholicism of a nobler type :— 


‘‘Cisalpinism was the attitude of those who believed ; 
but with a faith which feared not facts, and shrank not 
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from criticism. And which is the stronger faith—that of the 
blind, or that of the clearsighted? Milner, the protagonist 
of ecclesiastical ambition, Charles Plowden the protagonist 
of Ultramontanism, and the like, have been by too many 
Catholic historians regarded as the true representatives 
of our faith in that time of crisis. My soul be with the 
Talbots, the Beringtons, the Butlers : men who suffered from 
foes within and foes without ; whose faith was staunch, but 
not servile; who would have died for an essential article 
of their faith, but who could also stand firm against 
ecclesiastical excesses in doctrine or discipline, and who, 
throughout the long battle, displayed, as their opponents 
did not, the qualities of Christian forbearance and charity.” 


A. 2 


NEW NOVELS 


The Death of a Diplomat, By PETER OLDFIELD. (Constable. 6s.) 

The Net Around Joan Ingilby. By A. FIELDING. (Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

The aie at Stowe. By VERNON LODER. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Patriot. By A. E. and H. C. WALTER. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

The Incredible Adventures of Rowland Hern. By NICHOLAS 
OLDE. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

The Bellamy Trial. By FRANCES NoYES HAR?T. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Bullfighters. By HENRY DE MONTHERLANT. 
E. G. RicH. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Heinemann. 


Translated by 


NovELs used to be chiefly about love. There was a hero and 
a heroine, and it was the author’s job to invent obstacles 
enough to keep them out of each other’s arms until the last 
chapter. Almost all films are still constructed on this 
principle, but in novels and plays it is going out of fashion. 
Popular novels deal increasingly with crime, and unpopular 
ones with what is going on at the back of our minds, our 
feelings about dentists, or ‘bus conductors, or giving the 
cook notice, or James II. dressed as a Roman, or the Horse 
Guards in Whitehall. The final paragraph may be a close- 
up of the heroine in the hero’s arms, but this is merely a 
perfunctory politeness to venerable tradition, like the bars of 
‘“God Save the King” played hurriedly at the end of a 
performance. The backbone of the novel, the love-interest, 
has been reduced to a vestigial remnant. 

Has sexual emotion, then, become weaker or less wide- 
spread? Are we nearing that Utopia in which no adult 
will waste a thought on romantic love, and the population 
will be kept up to the optimum level by ectogenesis? The 
leader-writers and bishops, our accredited experts on the 
subject, assure us to the contrary. If the demand on 
novelists for love interest is diminishing, it is, I think, be- 
cause the supply from other sources has increased. First, 
there are the films: the five continents are scoured for 
young persons with Sex Appeal—what is known in the trade 
as S.A. or It. And whereas in the past to exploit your It 
successfully, it was often necessary to amuse monarchs 
that were no longer amusable, now you have only to be 
photographed in Los Angeles kissing someone as attractive 
as yourself. Secondly, there is real life. People get more 
kissing, and do not need to read about it so much. I am 
told that some psychologist discovered that in the first part 
of the last century a large proportion of the songs and jokes 
in music halls were about black puddings, bullocks’ hearts, 
pigs’ trotters, and other forms of food, and that love re- 
placed them as the favourite topic later in the century, as 
the standard of living rose. Nowadays, the taboo on sex 
is losing its strength. But the taboo on theft and murder 
is as strong as ever. And this, I suggest, accounts for the 
prodigious popularity at present of the ‘‘ Shocker’ with the 
most various sorts of persons. For most novels are day- 
dreams, in which the unfulfilled desires of the reader find 
vicarious satisfaction. 

None of the crime stories under review can be strongly 
recommended to the intellectual connoisseur. ‘‘ The Death 


of a Diplomat” is not a detective story: it belongs to the 
Sapper school, and recounts the efforts of an English 
diplomat and an American girl journalist to recover a stolen 
treaty from a gang of international crooks. It lacks the 
silliness which endears Bulldog Drummond, like Dr. Watson, 
to the reader. It is not very original, but it is well written 
and most exciting. 


‘“The Net Around Joan Ingilby”’ is a 
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complicated, sometimes ingenious, and always very im- 
probable tale. Like the best detective stories it makes you 
wish to read it a second time, when the end has revealed 
the true criminal. But the behaviour of the characters is 
governed too much by the author’s wish to be sensational, 
and too little by the reasonableness which we require for 
deductive reasoning. ‘‘ The Mystery at Stowe’ is neither 
so good that you must read it nor so bad that you cannot. 
‘* The Patriot’ is of the same class, but it is a mistake to 
put so clear a clue on the title page. ‘The Incredible 
Adventures of Rowland Hern” are detective stories only in 


form: the point of the book is in its Chestertonian phrases 
and fancies. These seem to be about as good as Chesterton's 
own; let us leave it at that. ‘* The Bellamy Trial” is the 


most original of the set, because the entire action takes 
place in the criminal court, like that of the play now running 
at the Queen’s Theatre. Those who require extreme 
ingenuity in the methods of committing the murder and 
deducing the murderer should avoid the book. But I read 
it with much of the concentrated interest that some of the 
‘Famous Trials *’ series excites. 

With ‘ The Bullfighters’’ we enter a world which 
definitely enlarges our experience of life. The book is, I 
think, a work of art, which reveals a most interesting state 
of mind in its author. Those who enjoy works of art and 
care to read about states of mind with which they do net 
sympathize, are likely to enjoy it, but there are many 
who will blithely read about the killing of men or foxes to 


whom I dare not recommend it. It is not merely a book 
about bullfighting, but a p#wan in its praise. M. de 
Montherlant is one of the best of the younger French 


novelists. He is like most of these in being romantic, but 
unlike, in that the casements of his imagination open not 
on the foam of the perilous subconscious, bui on the world 
of physical sensation. His first novels were inspired by 
Catholicism and Athleticism, a mixture in his hands 
astonishingly unlike the muscular Christianity which is the 
established religion of the English public school. Eloquent 
and passionate, M. de Montherlant is the spiritual son of 
Barres, whom in his latest book he has attacked with 
parricidal fury. ‘* Les Bestiaires,” as ** The Bullfighters,”’ 
is called in the original, is obviously in large part auto- 
biographical. The hero is a voung French aristocrat, a lover 
from childhood of bullfights, who goes to Spain and practises 
the art as an amateur. The author not only writes on 
athletes and admires athletes, but is an athlete. He 
has himself been applauded and hissed and wounded in 
the bullrings of Spain. He pours out astonishing descrip- 
tions of what it feels like to turn and twist round 
plunging horns, the desperate concentration, the 
moving faster than the brain. 


the 


body 


*““Now to bring the beast back quicker when it had got 
past the cape, he hurled himself and knocked against it 
greedily with his fists and elbow, in the flanks or quarters 
Satisfying tov, his need of touching it., so that it turned 
immediately, and henceforward there was not a series of 
passes, but one continuous pass, one tragic wresiling of two 
beings confounded in one, one single brutal and continuous 
embrace. Shertening the cape proportionately, he kept 
clasping the monster to himself, ever bringing it closer and 
closer. He rolled the cape around the beast each time, feel- 
ing its hot muzzle, wet with slaver, against his hand: for 
every time that the bull charged, it foamed over him some- 
where like a wave breaking against a rock. Without know- 
ing it, he had spoken truth when he said to the Duke: * It is 
made for me.’ That body was made for his body. The man 
answered every movement of the beast with a movement of 
harmony, man and beast following upon each other's tracks 
in the empty space each left behind as he moved. The with- 
held laughter, the eyelids lowered at the culminating point 
of the too exquisite sensation, the passion animating the 
gestures—it was the god and his priest constructing their 
impending communion and transforming it into a nuptial 
dance.” 


Modern English is not very well suited to the ardent 
and sometimes semi-mystical language of the book. But 
even through the translation one feels that the author's 
reverence for the bull is not mere literature, and that he is 
giving thrilling expression to feelings rare in civilized man 
but deep in the heart of primitive religion. The book is not 
only esthetically remarkable, but a curious appendix to 
‘** The Golden Bough.”’ 


RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
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MR. BELLOC IN SPAIN 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
(Constable. 21s. 


Many Cities. 
L. WARRE. 


With Drawings by EDMOND 


I Hope that Mr. Belloc will not take it amiss if I say that 
he reminds me in some degree of Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 
There is no reason why he should take it amiss, except that 
it is almost as annoying for one writer to be compared to 
another writer as to be told that one has a double. Con- 
sider, however, the points in common. Both esteem the past, 
and the traditions of the past, far above the rush and vul- 
garity of the present. Both, as travellers, advocate the more 
leisurely methods of travel ; which may seem a slight thing, 
but is in fact indicative of their whole attitude of mind. 
Both have the liveliest possible sense of the uncompromising 
dignity and reserve that they find in Spain ; again, an indica- 
tion of their general temperament. Both are masters of a 


prose style marred only by the occasional irritating 
archaism. Putting all these things together, we cannot but 


conciude that the flower of their writings has its roots in the 
same kind of soil—a soil enriched by the centuries, watered 
by the great streams of tradition, warmed by a southern sun, 
and overshadowed by “that silent doom,’’ to quote Mr. 
Belloc, ** whereby states far nobler and greater than our own 
must go to sleep at last, and die in their sleep.” 

The many cities on which Mr. Belloc meditates are, 
naturally, all ancient cities, and most of them have a 
cathedral or at least a church, for his sense of history is 
sustained and irradiated by his passionate Catholicism. 
Indeed, the greater part of his book is constructed round a 
double, deliberate thesis: the surge of Islam, washing up to 
the last strongholds of Christianity, and retreating again, 
leaving the citadels of the True Faith triumphantly inviolate ; 
and the co-related awareness of the superiiposed civiliza- 
tions, the Greek and Roman pagan world, the medieval or 
Islamic,“and the last ‘‘ layer of Europe returning... our 
masterful stonework in the place of their weak plaster, our 
permanence in the place of their ephemeral though burning 
moods.’’ His symbolism may be, largely, architectural ; but 
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it is With the broad deep spirit of religion and history that 
he is imbued. : 

It is for this reason that he is at his best when he writes 
of the cities of Spain and Northern Africa ; of Saragossa and 
Segovia, Constantine and Cesarea, Timgad and Volubilis ; 
for here his thesis, one might almost say his idiosyncrasy, 
has full scope. But it is not only in the description of cities 
that he excels; in his incidental sketches of landscape he 
enjoys an equal power of evocation. This book might well 
be reprinted in a more convenient form, on india-paper per- 
haps, to slip into the pocket, for if it is a book to read at 
home to stir up our Wanderlust, it is also a book to take 
with us when we follow in his footsteps. It is a book to 
read lying on the slope of a hill with Spain at our feet. It 
is easy, of course, to find fault with Mr. Belloc. It is easy 
to be annoyed by the small and unnecessary affectations of 
his style ; easy, above all, to say that he dashes his head 
in vain as a battering-ram against the many tendencies of 
which he disapproves, but is powerless to correct. Not 
everyone, for instance, will endorse his sweeping assertion 
that ‘‘in this time of ours, everything that is changed is 
changed for the worse." Personally speaking, I sympathize 
with his attitude, for I like convictions to be full-blooded, 
and have very little use for measured and diffident beliefs. 
Especially do I like enthusiastic though discriminating 
travellers ; and on Mr. Belloc’s enthusiasm and discrimina- 
tion no aspersion can be cast. What he likes, he loves ; and 
what he dislikes, he hates; and when he bestows his 
approval on architecture or landscape he seldom makes a 
mistake. I wish that he could travel even further afield. I 
should like him to contemplate the snows of Lebanon through 
the arches of Baalbec, and to climb, in the wake of Darius 
and Alexander, the great stairway of Persepolis. 

V. SACKVILLE- WEST. 


SUTTEE 
Suttee : a Historical and Philosophical inquiry into the Hindu 
Rite of Widow Burning. By EDWARD THOMPSON. (Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


In the opening words of the preface Mr. Thompson offers a 
remarkable reason for the writing of this book: ‘* I suppose 
the impulse dates back to my shame and anger in India 
when men and women of my own race extolled suttee."’ 
Who, it may be asked, are these men and women? The 
present writer, who has been closely associated with Anglo- 
Indians for half a century, has never met them: and the 
friends whom he has consulted are in the same position. 
Possibly the key is provided on page 132, where Mr. Thomp- 
son observes that “‘ the apologists and hymnists to-day ”’ of 
suttee ‘‘ are the large body of sentimentalists who are un- 
teachably inaccurate, Europeans and Americans incapable 
of any intellectual process higher than unthinking ecstasy in 
the presence of what they imperfectly understand and wholly 
mispresent.’’ But here again Mr. Thompson lapses into 
loose writing. The curious people who seem to have favoured 
him with their society are uncommon specimens: rari 
nantes in gurgite vasto. 

The truth is that suttee is no longer discussed in Anglo- 
Indian circles of a normal type. Officials will tell you that 
cases occasionally come to their notice. In a mixture of 
minds which range in outlook from the tenth century to 
the twentieth, such cases are bound to occur; but they are 
rare. No educated Indian, outside the ranks of those whom 
Mr. Thompson calls (page 126) the ‘‘ imbecile enthusiasts ”’ 
of the Bengali Press, would dream of defending suttee. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Thompson uses his disquisition for a 
savage attack on Hiriduism. He writes (page 27): ‘‘ I think 
that no religion, not even Christianity in its days of frantic 
bigotry and massacre of heretics and witches, so completely 
changed to malignancy as Hinduism did.’’ Again (page 143) : 
‘‘ The nonsense about the wonderful purity and spirituality 
of the Hindu marriage ideal cannot survive examination.” 
We have seen the effect of language such as this in the out- 
ery over ‘‘ Mother India,’’ and, if Mr. Thompson escapes 
castigation, it will only be because he happens also to be the 
author of ‘‘ The Other Side of the Medal.’’ Indians, as Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald has said, are unduly conscious of the 
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inferiority complex: they are hyper-sensitive on the subject 
of their own shortcomings, while they have no objection to 
criticizing the English—often most unfairly. 

Widow-burning, in its origin, is based upon what Max 
Miller has denounced as ‘‘ perhaps the most flagrant in- 
stance of what can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood.”’ 
By the substitution of the word “ fire * for the word “‘ altar ” 
in a passage in the ‘ Rigveda,’’ the woman is bidden to 
sacrifice herself on the funeral pyre of her husband. Mr. 
Thompson holds, and probably correctly, that the rite was 
assimilated from the indigenous populations, when they 
were conquered by the Aryans. It is noticeable that Brah- 
man widows are exempt, the priests inventing a text which 
enjoined the practice for all other castes. 

There are many descriptions of suttee by Englishmen. 
Captain Alexander Hamilton’s romantic story of the way in 
which Job Charnock, the founder of Calcutta, won his Indian 
bride by rescuing her from the flames is well known. Pic- 
torial representations are likewise numerous. Nowhere can 
a word of approval be found. But it is a delicate matter to 
interfere with the religious observances of Orientals, and it 
was not until 1829 that widow-burning was prohibited by 
law. The credit of the enactment is due to Lord William 
Bentinck, whom Mr. Thompson persistently calls ‘‘ Lord 
Bentinck,”’ although he declined a peerage. In British India 
the prohibition was quietly received ; but it took many more 
years before suttee was finally stamped out elsewhere. The 
holocausts in Rajputana and at Lahore almost surpass belief: 
at last in the sixties the ranis in orthodox Udaipur refused 
to burn, and that was the end of the matter. 

On page 60 Mr. Thompson mentions the case of a Mr. 
M. H. Brooks, Collector of Shahabad in Behar, who, in 
February, 1789, forcibly prevented a suttee. He has not 
verified the reference. The Collector of Shahabad from 1787 
to 1794 was William Augustus Brooke. His action is the more 
significant because he lived for sixty-four years continuously 
in India and became thoroughly ‘‘ Indianized.”” In record- 
ing his death at Benares on July 3ist, 1833, at the age of 
eighty-one, the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE describes him as “* one 
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THE walls of Jericho fell before a trumpet’s blast. The 
blank wall which on uninspired days confronts the 
creative mind may be demolished by a puff of smoke. 
How often has a pipe of Three Nuns given shape and 
substance to elusive ideas! Men who think are the 
most inveterate smokers of Three Nuns; and for the 
coolness, the urbanity, the heavenly fragrance that lie 
imprisoned in its cunning coils, they will not grudge the 
exira penny or so this remarkable blend must cost. 
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»f the few instances of that complete alienation or expropria- 
tion of mind and indifference to their native country which 
have sometimes appeared in persons long resident in India."’ 


EvaN COTTON. 


T. W. H. CROSLAND 


The Life and Genius of T. W. H. Crosland. By W 
BROWN Cecil Palmer, 21s 


SORLEY 


THIs is a depressing book about a depressing character. Its 
background is that curious underworld of letters which, ever 
since the Wilde case, has rotated round the law courts with 
the police station as its central institution. This underworld 
is haunted by some melancholy figures. It has a literature of 
poetry. Many fine poets have digni 
fied public institutions with their presence ; but the prison 
and asylum work of such poets as Villon and Clare is im- 
pressive for its dignity, its humour, or its courage. Our con- 
temporary literature of confinement seldom rises above 
mere caterwauling, though Wilde, in spite of his congenital 
vulgarity and insincerity, made a comparatively creditable 
effort in that direction. The hero of this biography, though 
he seems never actually to have served a sentence, may be 
‘-lassed as one of the minor prophets of this school of litera- 
ture, because he lived under the influence of its major 
prophets and also because many of his most fervent activities 
seem to have brought him somewhere into the vicinity of the 
police court. In these adventures his one saving grace, a 
certain pugnacious courage, seems to have stood him in 
good stead: and from the record of his cross-examination 
by Mr. F. E. Smith (now Lord Birkenhead) it would appear 
that he gave his adversary a very rough time. The chief 
cause of his getting into hot water so often seems to have 
been an irresistible desire on his part to punish, expose, and 
correct the sexual misdemeanours of others. The normal 
man, however unattractive the crimes of others may be, is 
seldom possessed with a frenzy to hunt down the culprit ex- 
cept from motives of personal revenge. There was something 
extremely morbid in Crosland’s preoccupation with sexual 
misdemeanours. His indignation and righteousness does not 
seem to have extended to other forms of crime, such as 
burglary, arson, or murder. His methods of espionage reflect 
little credit on himself. Apparently he was quite disin- 
terested in his attempts to further the cause of morality. This 
is all the more remarkable since he was without any moral 
sense in matters relating to money, drink, or health. His 
biographer regards these irregularities as the eccentricities 
of *‘ genius." He often abuses that word in relation to his 
hero. Crosland appears in these pages as a “ great poet,”’ 
‘“the great man,’’ and so on. If the ‘‘ poetry’ quoted in 
this book to illustrate the ‘‘ greatness’ of Crosland be at 
all representative of his best work, then there is not much 
hope for Crosland, who was quite good at scurrilous lam- 
poons, but degenerated into commonplace sentimentality as 
soon as he attempted anything else. His attack on Wilde 
after his release from prison, ‘‘ The First Stone,’’ shows a 
certain aptitude for vigorous abuse, but it is a long way 
beneath the dignity of satire. It is the work of a disinterested 
moralist who imagines himself to be doing a public service 
in kicking a broken man. It lacks human interest. 

A collection of anecdotes describing the antics of this 
‘ great man ”’ adds a certain human grace to an unattractive 
portrait. His gambols as a drunkard, his ruses as a 
scavenger, and his tricks as a cadger give a sort of pathos 
to his unenviable career. We can think of him neither as a 
poet nor a satirist, but as a journalist of an unambitious 
type, one of the pillars of Piary ENGLIsH and the Dalry 
SKETCH ‘* Man in the Street '’ column. The depth of his men- 
tality, the height of his imagination, and the subtlety of his 
philosophy are best summed up by quoting this verse which 
he loved to repeat to himself: — 


its own, and its own 


‘*Let all who will, distinguish 

The sinner from the saint 

3ut what is good is English 
And what isn’t English ain’t." 


Roy CAMPBELL. 
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THE DOMINIONS AND THE EMPIRE 


Responsible Government in the Dominions. By ARTHUR BERRIE- 
DALE KEITH. Second Edition. Two vols. (Oxford : Clarendon 


Press. 73s. 6d. 


ProFessor KEITH'S book is a classic. It was originally pub- 
lished in 1909, and then appeared completely rewritten in 
three volumes in 1912. It has now again had to be rewritten 
and revised in order to include the developments between 
1912 and 1927, developments of enormous importance to the 
constitution of the British Empire. 

The most important developments have naturally been 
those connected with Imperial control over Dominion 
administration and legislation. The Dominion limbs of the 
Empire have been growing very rapidly in the last fifteen 
years, and the old garments of ‘‘ Statehood "’ and Austinian 
sovereignty have not been able to contain them. The Empire 
is trying to convert itself into a political organization to 
which the word ‘ State,” as understood by our forefathers, 
is hardly applicable. It is in the domain of treaty relations 
and foreign policy, that this effort is most remarkable, and 
the whole of Chapter V. of Dr. Keith’s Part V. contains new 
matter of the greatest interest. Dr. Keith never leaves us in 
any doubt of his own views on controversial subjects, and 
he is strong in his denunciation of the view that the Empire 
is now merely an “ alliance of independent States," or that 
the King can act directly on the advice of Dominion 
Ministers. 

In his preface Dr. Keith recalls ten recommendations 
which he made in 1915 in order that Dominion autonomy 
should be completed, and he considers how far events have 
justified him. There is no doubt that to a very large extent 
they have, and he is legitimately pleased at the fate of the 
Imperial Federation propaganda, with which, of course, he 
has no sympathy. 

Dr. Keith does not conceal his political sympathies and 
antipathies, and he is perhaps not always quite fair to those 
with whom he does not agree. 


WAR’S ENVIRONMENTS 


Passchendaele and the Somme, By HUGH QUIGLEY. 
6s.) 


Methuen. 


On July 31st, 1917, the British Expeditionary Force began to 
move towards Passchendaele, which lies only a pleasant Sun- 
day walk away from Ypres. It began raining the same day. 
These beginnings led to as vile, futile, and murderous a 
period as man has yet undergone, and when Passchendaele 
at last passed into British occupation towards the end of the 
year it did not matter. The conquering Army had now 
created for itself a ghostly enemy lowering over the future 
more appallingly than any of the spectres of previous offen- 
sives. Scarcely a division did not feel this physical and 
metaphysical devastation. The first flush of Cambrai made 
some amends, but the next occurrences there brought the 
shadow down again in all its ugliness. To look over the 
frozen and snowy Ypres battlefield at midnight on the last 
day of 1917 was to feel that one scarcely had any feelings 
left. This chapter in the annihilating of an Army’s faith, 
this long and grotesquely cadaverous chapter, awaits an 
author. He should have the hand of a skeleton and scrawl 
in mud on one of those rolls of paper that are required by 
daily journals with million circulations. At all events, 
2asschendaele awaits a book. 

Mr. Quigley’s ‘‘ Diary of 1917 ’’—the preface defines the 
volume otherwise as ‘‘ the following letters ’’—is not that 
book. There is plenty of the Western Front in it, mainly 
billets and landscapes with peasants, but not enough Pass- 
chendaele. The reader is obliged to ascertain from other 
sources that Passchendaele was the evil genius of months of 
foul butchery, surly endurance, and desperate heroism. He 
will not here find his way about the Salient, or realize that 
the Menin Road and Canal Bank are in different directions 
and had different atmospheres ; he will not pass through the 
stages of the autumn of the war and 1917, in that area, wit- 
nessing the plague at work, destroying old landmarks and 
traditions of the region ; he will not be marched out of St. 
Julien into Hollebeke, and out of Hollebeke into Gheluvelt, 
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< AND EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION } 
x a 
BY g 4 

PROFESSOR A. MORET < 

a 

Times Literary Supplement. » 

“In his foreword to this brilliant story of Egyptian society ig 

M. Berr says that in it the History of Egypt will be seen in i 

an absolutely new light, and he might have added that in this @& 

new light we see the history of Egypt as that of acultured iy 
continuum for the first time. M. Moret’s peculiar contribution %& 

to Egyptology is that he has taken the disjecta membra of 2s 
Egyptian history and of them has built anew the living body 7 

of that amazing culture which endured for 4,000 years. What %& 

was it that secured to Egypt a civilization more stable than %& 
that of any other of the great kingdoms of antiquity? M.Moret i& 

tells us. It was the Nile, coupled with the establishment of a & 


 ¥ 
% 


religious. system imposing its sanctions on every social duty. 
As seen in M. Moret’s sympathetic retrospect, this great religion 
is curiously attractive. It was a real moral and spiritual 
force, permeating the whole of Egyptian life. Art and science 
and literature administered to it, and it sustained for mil- 
lenniums the most massive, coherent, and amiable civilization 
the world has known.”’ 


¥% 


With 24 plates, 82 illustrations, and 3 maps. 
Royal 8vo. Pages xxx + 500. 25/- net 
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Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. %& 
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Just Published 


THE EUROPA 
YEAR-BOOK 


1928 
THIRD ANNUAL ISSUE. 


Revised, Augmented and brought up-to-date 


AN ANNUAL SURVEY OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


A DIRECTORY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AND OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIETIES 


AND 
A EUROPEAN WHO'S WHO HIN. POLITICS, 
TRADE, SCIENCE, ART AND LITERATURE 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


“There is no book like it, and it is indispensable to anyone who 
wants a compact summary of European affairs.’—THE SPECTATOR. 


Large Demy 8vo 794 pages. Cloth 21/- net. 
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READY NEXT FRIDAY 


THE UNCENSORED 
' DARDANELLES 


by ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 21s. net 

The author was appointed by the Newspaper Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion as their Special Correspondent with the Dardanelles Expeditionary 
Force in March, 1915, and was present throughout the many stirring 
events which marked this disastrous campaign. Throughout the 
campaign Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett was only able to disclose to the public 
in his cables and articles what the Censor allowed to pass, the real 
truth being of necessity carefully concealed. Now for the first time he 
relates the inner history of all that passed under his personal observation 
without sparing anyone who shared in the responsibility for this the 
most tragic disaster in English history. In conclusion he tells of 
the efforts made by himself and others to bring home the truth to 
the public, and to force the Government to evacuate the Peninsula 
before it was too late. 





READY NEXT FRIDAY 


DAYS IN DOORN 


by THE EMPRESS HERMINE 
(Wife of the Ex-Kaiser) 

In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 21s. wet 

This is an autobiography of the ex-Kaiser’s present wife. The 
Empress Hermine is outspoken, and whilst an intense admirer of her 
husband, her views on men and things are by no means biased, and 
this book shows that she is an original and intelligent woman. Not 
the least interesting portion of this record is that which is devoted to 
a description of the daily life at Doorn, whilst we are also afforded 
many personal glimpses of the ex-Kaiser, seen chneunth the eyes of 
one who knows him intimately. 


Send for List No. 48. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster hKow, 
Alse Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- aan 

















LONDON: EUROPA PUBLISHING COMPANY,LTD. 


6, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2 





“A BRILLIANT BIOGRAPHY.”’—T.P.’s Weekly. 


The LIFE AND GENIUS of T. W.H. CROSLAND 


By W. SORLEY BROWN. 





Demy 8vo. Cloth. 490 pp. 21/- net. Fully Illustrated. 





“Mr. sorley Brown has become to Crosland by this book what Festing 
Jones made himself to Samuel Butler. . It is the frank memorial thas 
Crosland himself would have wished. What it Prd not tell it certainly 
does not conceal.’”—Yorkshire Post. 

°“ Mr. W. Sorley Brown has not been guilty of exaggeration. He knew 
his subject, and he has given us a Crosland whose lineaments are graven 
with the chisel of truth.”—Sheffield Independent. 

“Crosland, within his limits, was a remarkable personage. This 
biography may be on too generous a scale, but he deserves recognition.” 
Saturcey Review. 

‘The book is a tribute both to Crosland and his biographer.”—News- 
paper World, 


CECIL PALMER, 49, Chandos Street, London, W.C.2 

















ESSRS. ‘SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tidn to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 
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140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
men, Lendon. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774 
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f Gheluvelt into Zonnebeke Racecourse, and in and 
until he sees what ‘* Passchendaele ’’ covers. Mr. 
Quigley’s copious description covers a small fragment gr 
intimatior He has chosen too powerful a title. Nor, we 
think, he addition ‘‘ And the Somme *’—though the sub- 
iches this to 1917—correspondent to one’s natural 
sociations of the phrase ‘‘ The Somme *’ with the sustained, 
fierce, and mysterious campaign of 1916. _—_ Somme is 
I S 1, something in the ‘Our Village 


ind his recollections with their rosy tints are very acceptable, 
t ‘‘ The Somme” really meant the disappearance of the 
roses in Picardy, the lacerations and miracles of 1916. 

Mr. Q _— gives evidence of a taste for painting, and 
his diary, or letters, is mostly an exercise in phrase-painting 
the flowery fiel ds and sleepy villages in which we “‘ rested ”’ 
in 1917. Even in the process of ‘‘ making a bold bid for 
Passchendaele," he liked the ie effect. ‘‘I never 
enjoyed anything so much in my life—flames, smoke, lights, 
S.0.S.s, drumming of guns, and swishing of bullets, appeared 
stage-properties to set off a great scene. .. . The most deli- 
cate shades of green and grev and brown fused wonderfuily 
in the opening light of morning.’’ Afterwards he protests 
that Passchendaele was unjustifiable, but perhaps he has not 
gone the right way to prove that. 

E. B. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


VoLUME XIV. in i Lives of the Popes in the Middle 
Ages,’ by the Right Rev. Monsignor Horace K. Mann (Kegan 
Paul, 15s.), contains the history of Innocent IV., the Magnifi- 
cent, 1243-1254. At the same moment are published Volumes 
XV. and XVI. of the translation of Ludwig, Freiherr von 
Pastor’s great ‘‘ History of the Popes from the Close of the 
Middle Ages,’ edited by Ralph Francis Kerr (Kegan Paul, 
15s. each). These two volumes deal with Pius IV., 1559-1565. 
‘Women and Holy Orders,”’ by Canon Raven (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), is an interesting plea by one who is not 
feminist for the admission of women to Holy Orders 

Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne,” by F. J. Hudlesto 
(Cape, 12s. 6d.), is a biography of the general who com- 
manded the English troops in the American War of 


Independence. Another interesting biography is ** Oliver 
Cromwell,”’ by G. R. Stirling —— Cape, 12s. 6d.). Other 
biographies are ‘‘ Genghis Khan,’ by Harold Lamb (Thorn- 


ton Butterworth, 10s. 6d.); *‘ The Ruler of Baroda,”’ by Philiy 
W. Sergeant (Murray, 16s.), a biography of the Maharaja 
Gaekwar, who is chiefly known in this country as the central 
figure in the Durbar incident ; ‘‘ The Life of Mathew Daw- 
son,’ by E. M. Humphris (Witherby, 12s. 6d.), the biography 
of the famous racehorse trainer. Among autobiographies, 
‘ Stalky’s Reminiscences,’’ by Major-General L. C. Dunster- 
ville (Cape, 7s. 6d.), will attract many people. Anglers will 
enjov ‘‘I Go A’Fishing,”’ by J. Brunton Blaikie (Arnold, 
10s. 6d. 
A new volume in the ‘‘ Whitehall Series’’ is ‘* The 
Board of Trade,’ by Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith (Putnam, 
7s. 6d. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


THE SINGER PROGRAMME 
BN these davs of high speeds and extraordinary reliabili 
gi teste I am afraid we are apt to forget the pi neers, bu 
trial run in a brand-new Singer ** Senior’’ saloon th 
\ evived Imanv interesting memories. Few present- 
i\ rists Will recall a test of one of the earlv Singer 
ars Which was made-—before the War, of course by my old 


friend Mr. Harry Long, a Northern sportsman who, although 
engaged in the textile trade, found time to cycle round thi 
c England, Scotland, and Wales, and then made good 


is his geographical knowledge and general road experi- 
ne v driving a ‘‘ Singer’ over a yr caged route. 
Motor cars were not so reliable then as they are now, 


but Long’s mechanical troubles were remarkably slight and 
his enforced stoppages were mainly due to punctures and 
tvre bursts. The world had not heard then of Mr. F. Lionel 
Rapson, another pioneer to whom we motorists owe a debt 
we shall never repay. At this moment Mr. Rapson and his 
ir-haired bov are creating new long distance records on 
ishing track at Miramas, where they are attempting 
to cover 50,000 miles in ten weeks. What distance they will 
ive travelled—at high speeds—on North British Rapson 
ivres when these Notes appear in print I can hardly calcu- 
late, but at the end of 16,000 miles not a single puncture had 
been recorded or a tyre inflator used, in spite of the fact 
that eleven nails had been wihdrawn from the covers. 

What would Harry Long have said, I wonder, if he had 
id such tvres on his pre-Wal Singer? 

Phe Owner-Driver of 1928 is indeed a lucky mortal. He 
can have a four-cylinder coach-built saloon, handsomely up- 
holstered, beautifully finished, lavishly equipped, with 
Dewandre four-wheel brakes (Servo operated). for less money 
than one paid fourteen or fifteen years ago for a plain 


other day, whilst turning out some old papers, I 
und a recelpted invoice for an air-cooled twin-cvlinder 
eycle-car of eight horse-power. 

Phe price of the tubular-framed chassis and a two-seater 

ly was £187 10s. That figure included a cape-hood | 
side curtains. The dickey seat was £5 extra. The 
piment ” nsisted of three oil lamps. There was m 
ric starter, no electric generating set, no speedometer, 


lock, no windscreen wiper, no shock absorbers, no lug- 

we grid, no spring gaiters, no bulb or mechanical horn, 

10 “athe? or mats, no ash tray—not even an air strangler 
the carburettor to facilitate the starting of the engine. 

The wheels were not even detachable, and I paid several 
pounds for a Stepnev wheel and spare tyre. 

By the time I had got that little four-wheeler ready for 
a tour it had cost as much as the Singer Company are asking 
to-dav for their four-cvlinder ‘‘ Senior *’ model, with saloon 
coachwork, upholstered in antique leather, a handsome car- 
riage which looks smarter than many a body which in pre- 
war davs cost £400 over and above the price of the chassis! 

To realize the astounding value which the British motor 
manufacturers of to-day are offering it is necessary to make 
such comparisons as these. And year after year they are 
improving their models and still further reducing their 
prices. The Singer ‘* Senior "’ saloon at £250 is £10 cheaper 
than last vear’s model. 

How far this paring-down of production costs can go 
without adversely affecting the quality of the car I cannot 
say. I have seen some foolish ‘‘ economies ”’ effected by cer 
tain manufacturers in recent years, but in fairness to the 
Singer Company I must say that this indictment is not 
levelled against therm. On the contrary, T happen to know 
that one firm of motor dealers who are keeping a careful 
account of all their ‘‘ Service Charges *’ have so far this year 
lost less money on ‘“ servicing *’ the Singers thev have sold 
than any other make of corresponding value. 

I am not a bit surprised that the Singer Company—in 
spite of the enormous additions made to its manufacturing 
resources—is unable to meet all the demands of its agents. 
It is turning out a range of really excellent cars at very 
popular rrices The ‘** Senior’? model which I have been 
running this week is a delightful car to handle, thanks in no 
1all measure to the lightness of the ‘t‘ Marles”’ steering. 


And t brakes are wonderfully effective. 


RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motorina imquirte s to our Motoring Corre sponde nt for his 
comments and advice. They should a addressed: Rayner 
Roberts, Tue NaTION AND ATHEN2ZUM , Great James Street, 
Redford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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The Humber 
range includes 
Enclosed and 
Open Touring 
Models :— 
20 55 H.P. 6-cyl. 
14/40 H.P. 4-cyl. 
9/20 H.P. 4-cyl. 
Prices from 
#250 to £995 
Dunlop Tyres 
Standard. 


THE 


“14/40” 
TOURER. 


N “ All-Weather’? equipment absolutely weather-tight and 
A easily adjusted ... . everything that modern ingenuity can 
devise for comfort and efficiency. 

These make the Humber ‘14/40’’ Tourer the choice of those 
who appreciate a luxury car at a moderate price. 


*Phone your dealer for a trial run! 


Write to-day for 
New Season’s 
Catalogue giving 
full details of all 
models. 


14/40 H.P. 4-cyl. 
5 Seater Tourer, Price £440. 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON 
Showrooms - - - - - &, New Bond Street, 
Export - - - - 34, New Bond 8t > 
Service - - + Canterbury Road, Kilburn, 























THEE HALIFAA 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
Annual FINANCIAL STATEMENT and REPORT up to January 3lst, 1928. 
TOTAL ASSETS - £4698:,482 


REPORT of the Directors of the Halifax Building Society, to be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Society, to be held in the Victoria Hall, Halifax, on Monday, the 26th March, 1928. 





The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members They also recommend that the sum of £10,000 be granted to the 
a Statement showing tha financial position of the Society and the Staff Superannuation Fund and that £30,000 be written off Office 
number of Members and Accounts on the 3lst January, 1928, com- Premises Account. 
bining the Annual Report and Financial statement of the Halifax The Directors congratulate the Members upon the fact that the 














Permanent Benefit Building Society for the year ended 3lst January, amalgamation of the Halifax Permanent Benefit Building Society 
1928, and the Financial statement of the Halifax Equitable Benefit and the Halifax Equitable Benefit Building Society was effected with- 
Building Society for seven months, from June Wth, 1927, to the out difficulty and with general approval and hearty co-operation of 
Slst January, g the Members and Officials of both Societies. The resolution deciding 

fhe Comb “6 Sheet of the Society on the 3lst January, upon the amalgamation was passed unanimously by the Members of 














1928. is as folk each Society concerned on the 3lst October, 1927, and subsequently the 
THE HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Number of Members of the Society 235,646. Number of Open Accounts 329,224. 
_ Dr. —”—”—<—C A LITS. £ 6. @. assets. |. Cr. 
To Liabilities to Holders of shares AZ. 3 









vi By Balance due or outstanding on 97,507 Mortgage £ s. & 
de nas ns tes cus ... 938,763,191 6 11 





























Amount due to Inve g 3 ~holders ... ... 937,160,243 12 11 Securities ea 
Lia ti Depositors and other Creditors ... 8,360,037 11 4 By Other As S, Viz. :— 
Undivided Profit, viz Society’s Head Offices end Branch Office Premises 571,681 8 2 
General Reserve Fund ... 1,101,743 18 10 Investments in British Government Securities and 
surplus Profit re in 359,457 0 O Loans to Corporations and Local Authorities ... 5,331,737 1 4 
—_-—- —— 1,461,200 18 10 Amount of Cash in Banks, 3lst January, 1928 .. 2,314,872 6 8 
£46,981,482 3 1 £46,981,482 3 1 
The operations of both Societies referred to, prior to the comple- resolution received the written assent of Members holding more than 
tion of the union, during the past year show a great expansion of two-thirds of the existing Shares in the respective ties. The 
business and a very large accretion of Members and Depositors. legal fo duly completed and the He Building + 
The gross profits after payment of all expenses and income tax, tag by the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies Z 
amounted to £1,828,621 13s. Od., and after providing for all interest : roe 134 
: : . : ! e SO 18 lifax x t s beer 
du Depositors and Shareholders up to the date of the Account, nstitut ‘ f Ron “Speer ft Uy nd tl 2 
there remains a surplus of £359,457 Os. 0d. various O have beet ed o1 sinted 
The Directors recommend that there shall be distributed to the in accordé h the Rules @ 
of the two Societies amalgamated the same rates WILLIAM RAMSDI N, 





Investing Mem} 


of boRus as 1 the revious year. 


ENOCH HILL, General M 


Annual Report, Balance Sheet and Prospectus, Pest Free on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 
London Office: 124, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. Telephone: GERRARD 4443. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
MARCONLCABLE FUSIGN—COURTAULDS—POWELL DUFFRYN—GENERAL THEATRE. 


Stock Exchange dealers busy until late hours in ** the 


street.”’ 


"Tse proposed Marconi-Cable fusion has been keeping 


Everyone with a little leisure and a turn for 
mathematics—both rare virtues in the City—has been try- 
ing to work out what the value of the Cable and Marconi 
shares will be if the fusion is carried out. The results rarely 
agree. The holders of the ordinary capital of the 
** Eastern ’? group of cable companies—Eastern Telegraph, 
£5,000,000 ; Eastern Extension, £4,000,000; Western Tele- 
graph, £3,118,950; and others, £300,000, making a total of 
£12,418,950—and of the ordinary and preference capital of 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph, are to transfer their shares 
to a holding company with a capital of £53,700,000 in the 
following proportions :— 
To the Cable 
Merger Company Companies. 
a) 53% Cum. Pref £20,000,000 
b) 739 non-cum, A. Ord 13 
é >”? Ordinary >, 150,000 


ro Marconi 

Company 

£3,500,000 
8,000,000 


rotal 
£23,500,000 
21,200,000 
9 Q00.000 


200,000 
5,850,000 
£36,350,000 £17.350,000 £53,.700,000 
To obtain the “* par ”’ equivalent in the merger company of 
the existing cable shares is a simple enough calculation. 
Divide the amounts of the ‘* merger”? company shares 
assigned in (a), (b), (c) above by the total cable capital to 
be transferred—£12,418,950. It will be found that the new 
** par”? equivalent of £100 cable stock is £292. The 
present market value of Eastern Telegraph is £188}. 
~ * * 

It is not so easy to obtain the new par equivalent of 
Marconi shares. The total Marconi capital consists of 
£250,000 7 per cent. preference shares of £1, which rank 
pari passu with the ordinary shares after the ordinary have 
received a non-cumulative dividend of 10 per cent., and 
£1,625,019 in 3,250,038 ordinary shares of 10s. There are 
also £1,281,589 debentures convertible at the rate of £3 
of debenture stock for one ordinary share of £1 (equivalent 
to two 10s. shares). Converting the debenture stock into 
ordinary shares and taking the preference shares as the 
equivalent of £1 ordinary shares, the total Marconi capital 
comes to £2,302,215. Dividing the amounts (a), (b), (c) 
assigned to Marconi in the merger company by £2,302,215 
the results are 30s. 4d., 69s. 6d., and 50s. 10d. = 150s. 8d. 
per £1 or 75s. 4d. per 10s. share. Hence the new “ par ” 
value of Marconi shares is 75s. 4d. 

* 


* ~ 


But par values are of no immediate importance. The 
last reported earnings* of the three cable companies after 
deduction of debenture interest and preference dividends, 
but before deduction of tax were £2,505,260 and of Mar- 
coni before deduction of debenture interest £282, Since 
then the cable earnings must have dropped and Marconi’s 
must have increased. To pay 7} per cent. on the ** A” 
ordinary shares as well as 5} per cent. on the preference in 
the merger company the combined profits would have to 
be £2,900,000, and to pay 5 per cent. on the ** B ”’ ordinary 
shares in addition profits would have to be nearly 
£3,400,000. It is obvious that the cable and Marconi shares 
cannot stand at anything approaching their ‘* par ” equiva- 
lent in the merger company until it is seen that their com- 
bined earnings are well in excess of £3,400,000 per annum. 
Moreover, doubts have now been raised as to whether the 
fusion will be carried out. The merger contemplates ‘* a 
satisfactory agreement being made with the British Govern- 
ment and the Governments of the Dominions and India.’’ 
The merger company is seeking to take over the ‘* beam ”’ 
wireless stations between this country and the Dominions 
which are owned by the British Governments and operated 
on a royalty basis by the Marconi Company. It has offered 
at the same time to take over the unprofitable cable services 


as 
de 


* Eastern and Western for twelve months ending December, 


1926, and Eastern Extension for twelve months ending June, 1927 
Marconi for twelve months ending December, 1926 


in which the British and Dominion Governments have « 
financial interest. A decision on this question rests with 
the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference. Meanwhile, a 
fusion is announced in America of the International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph and the Mackay interests represented 
by the Postal Telegraph and Commercial Cable, which may 
conceivably develop a powerful opposition to the Marconi- 
Eastern merger. Not unnaturally Marconi shares have 
reacted from the highest point of 72s. 6d. to 65s. 6d. Having 
regard to their respective ** par ’’ equivalents in the merger 
company Marconi shares appear to be over-valued as com- 
pared with the cable shares. At 65s. 6d. Marconi stand at 
86.9 per cent. of ** par,’”’? and at 188} Eastern Telegraph 
are 64.5 per cent. of ** par.”’ 
* 


* * 


Courtaulds ordinary shares are marked ex the final 
dividend of 17} per cent. tax free (3s. 6d.), on Thursday, 
March 22nd, and ex the capital bonus of 100 per cent. on 
March 26th. They are quoted at the time of writing at 
8 13-16, which is the equivalent of £4 6s. 4d. ex dividend 
and ex bonus. The question is whether the ex bonus price 
will attract buyers. To pay the preference dividend and 
the same distribution of 25 per cent. tax free on the doubled 
capital would require earnings of £7,500,000 without allow- 
ing for appropriations to reserve. Last year net profits 
showed an increase of about 25 per cent. at £4,835,921 
before applying £250,000 to special depreciation reserve. Mr. 
Samuel Courtauld warned shareholders at the general meet- 
ing that-dividends would be dictated solely by earnings, and 
he led them to infer that 1928 earnings would not repeat 
the 1927 rate of increase. It will be remembered that in 
1927 turnover showed an increase of 50 per cent. No such 
further increase in turnover will be possible this year as: 
there are no large stocks in hand with which to supplement 
production. The market expects the shares to reach £5. 

* * * 


For a long time the finance houses of the City have 
kept clear of the coal industry. The “ stern unbending ’* 
attitude of individual owners on the one hand and the 
general atmosphere of economic hopelessness on the other, 
have not invited offers of financial help. The policy of 
amalgamation or “ rationalization ”? has up to the present 
not been tried on a big scale. But a move has now been 
made by the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Company with the 
support of the banking house of J. Henry Schréder. Powell 
Duffryn has recently acquired collieries giving the con- 
tro] of an output of about 10,000,000 tons of coal and 
360,000 tons of coke. Messrs. J. Henry Schrider undertake 
to provide £1,800,000, and are issuing 6 per cent. seven-year 
notes at par carrying the attractive feature of conversion 
rights into ordinary shares at par at any time in the next 
seven years. The directors of Powell Duffryn express com- 
plete confidence in the future having regard to the more 
scientific uses of coal that are now being developed. That 


an important City banking house should agree is an event 
of national importance. 
* 


” * 


The issue of £2,250,000 6} per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock and £1,350,000 7} per cent. cumulative 
preference shares of the General Theatre Corporation which 
will own or control 56 cinema and variety theatres in 
London and the provinces with a total holding capacity of 
120,000 is a flotation that does not appeal to us from any 
point of view. The interest on the debenture stock is said 
to be covered 3} times and dividends on the preference 
shares 1} times, but it will be found that about two-fifths 
of the profits are paper estimates. Moreover, for the 
capital raised new theatres with a bigger seating capacity 
could have been built. That would seem to have been a 
more economical and up-to-date proposition than the pur- 
chase of existing theatres of comparatively small size in 


which an undue proportion of the seating capacity is in the 
galleries. 
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